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F.I.S.T. 

Where are you, Jimmy? 

by Ernest Larsen 
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The dismembered ghost of Jimmy Hoffa hovers over every frame of 
Norman Jewison's F.I.S.T. (script by Sylvester Stallone and Joe 
Eszterhas). But the scriptwriters quickly pry the fictional Hoffa, Johnny 
Kovak (Sylvester Stallone), from the gritty contest of the historical forces 
that produced him. In the terms of this individualizing star-struck 
biography, Hollywood fiction does not merely act as a distorting mirror - 
blurring some facts here, magnifying others there. More than that, 
distorted reflection takes place systematically within the well-defined 
glossy borders of a previously existent genre. Given the messy squalid 
reality of Jimmy Hoffa, Stallone and Eszterhas immediately dusted off 
the "success story," a genre which has served indiscriminately in the 
past for eminent historical figures like Woodrow Wilson, Emile Zola, 
Madame Curie, Eddie Cantor, and Legs Diamond, as well as for such 
made-up characters as MILDRED PIERCE, THE MIRACLE WOMAN, 
CITIZEN KANE, and THE CHAMPION. After dealing here first with 
some of the serious distortions in F.I.S.T. (which make the film 
unreliable as fictionalized labor history), I'll go on to its manipulative 
use of the success story genre. 

It would be unfair to expect Hollywood to do anything but mangle 
history. At the same time, the way Hollywood executes its demolition 
job is of singular ideological importance. Since the working class, as 
subject and actor, is almost invariably ignored in U.S. film, reading the 
cultural messages set is motion by F.I.S.T. is a worthy task. 

First, why a version of Hoffa? Obviously if the organized working class is 
to be seriously depicted, then it's desirable, from the point of view of 
those in power, that it be shown to participate in a general way in the 
irremediable corruption of public life. The film, if not candy coated, is 
somewhat ambiguous about Kovak's corruptibility. But the moral point 
of the portrayal is never fudged - union leaders aren't any less corrupt 
than, say, a U.S. president. This point jolts no one who has had union 
experience (I've been in three corrupt unions, for example). But highly 
cynical calculation is required to make a hero of a ruthless demagogue of 




Hoffa's caliber. At least Legs Diamond had charm. 


Second, why Teamsters? In the rationalization of the labor force over 
the past forty years (so beautifully described by Braverman in Labor 
and Monopoly Capital ), truckers remain among the most individualistic 
segment. Their relative insulation from some of capital's inroads still 
gives them the romantic last-cowboy aura that, with charming facility, 
misrepresents the widespread immiseration of the labor force. 

The first part of F.I.S.T., set is the thirties and photographed with 
nostalgic artiness by Laszlo Kovacs, begins with Johnny Kovak as a 
common laborer unpacking fruit trucks. Soon after a black worker is 
penalized for accidentally dropping a crate, Kovak spontaneously leads a 
revolt against oppressive conditions. The authentic emotional impact of 
these scenes arises from the fact that work has long been a taboo subject 
in Hollywood. The facts of daily life have always been squeezed out by 
the fructifying myths of narrative. Even here we barely get a taste of the 
work process before we move into the organization of workers. Fired, 
Kovak is hired by F.I.S.T., the Federation of Interstate Truckers, as an 
organizer. 

Of course, if work were ever shown on the wide screen as it is actually 
experienced, it would be intolerable. Work is taboo and will remain so 
because it is not amenable to ideological deformation. BLUE COLLAR 
demonstrates this by its inability to remain focused on the work process 
- it also must veer into the accepted realm of corruption. It's as if that's 
all there is: work on one side, corruption on the other. (Idle hands are 
the devil's workshop, my grandmother always said.) In this way, the 
thirties section of F.I.S.T. dramatizes Kovak's growing commitment to 
the union - it starts out just as a job after all - in concert with his 
growing collaboration with The Mob. The movement of this section is 
the process of class betrayal. Embedded in this contemptible process, 
though, are scenes that make the film worth seeing. The new Panaflex 
Steadicam captures the moments of the strike with visceral immediacy - 
to my knowledge, the only scenes of working-class street fighting ever 
portrayed by Hollywood. 

But the collective rebelliousness and anger of these scenes are displaced 
by the mean plot machinations. While we are not propelled ideologically 
back into the fifties, with squealer Kazan making a hero out of a squealer 
in ON THE WATERFRONT, we are treated to the spectacle of Jewisom 
having Kovak make his first deal with The Mob, not for his own personal 
gain but to win the strike. And how does The Mob do it? By giving the 
workers ax handles and throwing Molotov cocktails. This travesty of 
workers' ability to defend themselves destroys the film's credibility. 

Meanwhile meaningless ambiguity blights Kovak's character. As the 
embodiment of trade union consciousness, he is impervious to the 
blandishments of management when tempted by a snaky lawyer, but he 
sullies the union's virtue by giving The Mob an in. Kovak's okay, the 
movie says, because technically he is incorruptible - he'll do bad for the 
union, not for himself. (Hoffa also always claimed never to profit from 



the union illegally.) But the broader message is this: unions have to be 
as corrupt as any other U.S. institution. In the movie's rapid shift from 
the collective to the individual, social movements are reduced to 
gratuitous moral dilemmas. 

Once the strike is settled, the movie settles into chronicling Kovak's 
inevitable rise to power. Just as proletarian struggle in rushed offstage, 
politics are thrown out the window at a union meeting presided over by 
the union president (Peter Boyle). An he rants about purging the 
"Bolsheviks" from the union, there's a cut to Kovak whispering to his 
best buddy Abe Belkin (David Huffman), 

"Bolsheviks? What are they? I haven't seen any of them 

around here, have you?" 

Belkin dutifully shakes his head. The vast communist contribution to the 
organization of the working class is offhandedly dismissed while a fairly 
subtle reminder of their later purge is noted as quickly as possible. In his 
early Detroit days, Hoffa (who was trained by James B. Cannon, a 
leading light of the Socialist Workers Party), as an up-and-coming 
organizer, participated in a purge that swept away communist and 
Trotskyist officials and rank and file. A salve, no doubt, to liberal 
consciences. Kovak's convenient amnesia on this issue makes him seem 
more righteous than Boyle's management collaborator. As this film 
makes abundantly clear, unionism without a political basis can be little 
more than collective opportunism. 

The film is glancingly accurate in its portrayal of Hoffa's major 
achievement as a Teamster official, the transformation of a loose 
federation of union locals into a tightly controlled centralized fiefdom 
(purse strings included). In one brief section Kovak ruthlessly enforces 
district obedience on a local in Chicago - with the help, once again, of 
The Mob. The implication that this move toward centralization, while 
tactically sound, was a political error is revived as the film moves into its 
second section. 

With "Rockin' Robin" on the soundtrack, a sunlit glassy skyscraper 
dispels the smoky nostalgia of the poorly remembered thirties - we're 
catapulted into the fifties. The oppressive skyscraper, which we 
immediately assume to be a corporate monstrosity, in ironically 
revealed in the nest shot to be Washington headquarters of F.I.S.T. The 
offices of labor aristocrats are indistinguishable from the offices of 
management - an all-too-accurate visual perception. Out goes working 
class reality, in comes Hollywood success story. 

The screenwriters' political naivete betrays their original working-class 
sympathies. It would take the methodology of a Rossi (THE MATTEI 
AFFAIR, LUCKY LUCIANO, etc.) to do this material justice - the 
infinitely complex and detailed maneuvering of an uneducated but savvy 
man consolidating his power while still trying to push his class forward. 
But the screenwriters' nerve fails them, just as their hero's nerve failed 
him at the key moment of the strike, and they wearily trot out the story 



of how Kovak is victimized by his own ideal. 


So Kovak's acceptance of The Mob in merely a success story genre 
requirement. The way in which The Mob in introduced as the 
personification of Evil explains nothing about Kovak or his predicament, 
nothing about the mechanics of corruption or the failures of unionism. 

In the typical success movie, the nimbus of ambition marks the 
exceptional man or woman early on. Then, as if afflicted with poor 
personal hygiene, the exception alienates friends and family. Generally 
the success story offers either a last-minute repentance (happy ending) 
or a last-second comeuppance (unhappy punishment). Kovak, of course, 
gets it in the neck. What is interesting about Hoffa are his 
contradictions, but the writers' conformity to the moral smugness of the 
success genre serves up warmed-over ambiguity. 

In his dubious idealism, though, Kovak retains a touch of working-class 
consciousness that buoys this part of the film. His hoarse confrontation 
with Rod Steiger as head of the Senate Rackets Committee ends with 
him sputtering, "You just don't understand." Then he stalks out to be 
met on the steps of the Capitol by cheering rank-and-file truckers. The 
conflict between the smooth Steiger (whose character is also morally 
ambiguous, not to stack the cards too heavily against the union) and the 
inarticulate, feisty Stallone reveals a dramatic gulf between two opposed 
classes. At least in this fictional universe the possibility of class war can 
still be hinted at, if never explored. 

But just as the movement of the first half was class betrayal to save the 
union, the second half moves its plot along on personal betrayal to save 
the union. Kovak's best buddy Belkin betrays him to the Rackets 
Committee out of another kind of idealism. The creakiness of the 
success melodrama requires this symmetrical betrayal to set up Kovak's 
inevitable downfall. By their reliance on this form, the screenwriters give 
over much of the emotional center of the film not to working-class 
solidarity but to disloyalty. It is not enough that Hollywood reduces 
history to a tiny range of moral options, it must also deform the 
meaning of these options. The gracelessness of Belkin's choice (there's 
no reason to think that the union will be any less corrupt after his 
betrayal) is mitigated only by the vulturish character of Steiger's 
senator. Quiet, tortured little Belkin is just another liberal stand-in, 
which is to say that his character is implausible everywhere but in 
melodrama. 

Like every second or third film that stumbles out of Hollywood 
nowadays F.I.S.T. is discreetly anti-capital. It even goes a half step 
further by being fraudulently pro-worker. Furthermore, those of us 
lefties who like movies now have our own star. Sylvester Stallone 
specializes in working-class roles, which so far have been fantasies about 
how to escape the working class without leaving it behind. Nothing 
surprising in that, but Stallone's success suggests (as does BLUE 
COLLAR) how much difficulty Hollywood is having in finding heroes 
among the effete upper classes. Plug a working-class hero into a success 



story and you just might get a tragedy. 

With all its hesitations and half-hearted apologies, F.I.S.T.'s broad 
ideological message can be clearly read: the working class betrays itself, 
specifically by allowing corruption from above. In neglecting the much 
more wounding source of self-betrayal, the low level of class 
consciousness that opens the way for scabbing, lack of solidarity, and 
manipulation, this message implicitly offers the glib hope that a purge of 
corrupt leadership will bring back healthy unionism. The film 
implements its false message with the formal strategy of the success 
story, which as a bourgeois form (it's among the baldest of the 
numerous guilt stirrers the bourgeoisie has built to flog itself with) is 
totally inappropriate to the working class. But the screenwriters were 
canny enough to see that it is not inappropriate to the managers of 
working-class docility: the union leadership. For they did and do betray 
the working class. 
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The promotional still that advertises JULIA shows Jane Fonda and 
Vanessa Redgrave in matching yellow slickers, against some vaguely wet 
and rainy background. It suggests that they are both facing the elements 
somewhere, engaged in some mutual physical endeavor, if not 
adventure. 

This is not exactly false advertising, since for a minute or so in the film 
the two of them do sail a small boat together in their slickers. They also 
hike a bit, make a campfire, and ride bicycles. But the implication of 
shared adventure is false to this preachy and static film, and the fact that 
the promo people chose a still suggesting shared action indicates that 
they had some dim sense of what's missing. 

JULIA, along with THE TURNING POINT, marks a kind of self- 
conscious reversal for Hollywood movies — a new attention to 
relationships between women, after what had threatened to become an 
infinite series of buddy pictures. Here, at last, are intelligent and self- 
motivated women, and more importantly, here are women involved in 
real and profound friendships with each other. The possibilities were 
exciting — a female (perhaps even feminist) alternative to the male 
bonding picture. Predictably, the reality is less exciting. THE TURNING 
POINT does say some interesting things about women, in a modest and 
limited way. JULIA is mostly a well-intentioned failure, more valuable 
as an anti-fascist film than as a portrayal of female friendship. 

Even so, both films present interesting opportunities to discuss the 
realities of and possibilities for female (and male) bonding in films. This 
review is mainly about JULIA, which, as a movie that is situated firmly 
and contentedly outside the structures of romance and domesticity, 
constitutes the more direct and intentional challenge to the male 
bonding ideal. THE TURNING POINT, by contrast, fits into a more 
conventional women's film mode: a portrayal of the ambiguities of the 
domestic situation, and its alternatives. If, as I think, JULIA is both 




more ambitious and less successful, we need to discuss what in fact it 
does attempt, what it avoids, and how it fails. THE TURNING POINT 
can provide some instructive contrasts. We can start by asking what 
made those buddy pictures so attractive and successful in the first place. 

The paradigm for the male bonding ideal might be a scene toward the 
end of THE WILD BUNCH. Without having discussed their plans, the 
four remaining members of the gang all appear in the same village 
square at the same time in the morning. Wordlessly (exchanging only 
those particular grins that have come, in film language, to signify men- 
facing-death-together), they march off to die, taking an entire Mexican 
fortress down with them in the shootout. The silence, the grins, and the 
impeccable rhythm of the cutting convey a sense of preverbal 
physicality. And if the existential cliche was laid on with a trowel, it was 
also effective enough to animate almost a decade of buddy films to 
follow. What is signified is that however much rivalry, bickering, and 
stupidity these guys have endured from each other, they can all trust 
each other to recognize the Big Moment when it comes. The world 
becomes very still and simple. No social (often meaning heterosexual) 
imperatives disrupt the rhythm of men moving off to die together. 

Some implications spin off from this central image: first, that 
relationships with women are always secondary (and usually have a 
suffocatingly civilized Aunt Polly-Becky Thatcher quality), and secondly, 
that male-male relationships are constituted of endless joking and 
bickering — infinite adjustments to be made between inflated egos, a 
mock antisocial marriage in the face of danger and death. 

Of course this is also what's objectionable about the buddy picture — the 
homoerotic tensions that structure these films tend toward an antisocial 
misogyny, which reduces love to a fascistic military solidarity. The 
outlaw code — the band of brothers living honestly outside of civil law — 
can easily be transformed into the fascist band of brothers living above 
the law and enforcing it. And analogously, love that is determined by its 
negative and superior relation to ordinary love-and-family can become 
elitist and contemptuous of most people's ordinary lives. 

(I want to stress here, however, that I don't in any way believe that male 
bonding or homosexuality must imply hatred of women. To the extent 
that they are linked in films, the films are homophobic as well as 
misogynist. For an excellent discussion of these points see Thomas 
Waugh, "Films by Gays for Gays," JUMP CUT, No. 16, November 1977.) 

Most often, however, these elitist and misogynist tendencies remain 
masked, contained, or variously mitigated in the male buddy films, by 
the necessity to keep the homoerotic message under wraps. Buddy 
pictures are elaborately designed to avoid explicitness, diffusing their 
love relationship into an implicit and all-pervasive presence. The 
continual bickering is a part of this presence: a cartoonish, stylized 
version of the constant stress and strain between personalities that is 
necessary to the achievement of any love relationship. Its this business 
of achieving love that seems to me a truth that the male bonding film 



touches on, no matter how shabbily and fraudulently. Male buddies 
muddle through adventures together, fucking up and hassling, usually 
only discovering their bonds when on the verge of parting for what seem 
to be better options. The love ideal becomes acceptable, and convincing, 
when presented within the tensions and difficulties of getting along 
together. 

In JULIA, on the other hand, there is no bickering, no stress and strain, 
and no real sense that anybody loves anybody. The film concerns a 
young Lillian Heilman and her beloved friend Julia, who has joined the 
anti-fascist underground in pre-World War II Germany. But the effect is 
distant and abstract, lacking the presence (the chemistry, if you will) 
that keeps the male bonding films going. First of all, its no particular 
surprise that they love each other: they're so terrific, who wouldn't love 
them? Julia is beautiful, brilliant, and politically daring and selfless. 
Lillian is Lillian Heilman, who in the past few years has become a kind 
of women's movement/antifascist emblem. The suggestion that these 
two might ever have been foolish together or have faced danger or even 
embarrassment together never touches this film. Nothing is tested, 
imperiled, or achieved within their relationship. Their friendship is a 
given, which is not the case in the male bonding films. In JULIA, 
friendship is an oasis from real life, rather than a consequence of it. 

In fact, there are comparatively few times in the movie when its two 
leads are even seen together. These are mainly flashbacks, often of Julia 
and Lillian doing something together (sailing, hiking) and Julia saying 
something noble or brilliant — or, more often, something that would 
indicate that she is noble or brilliant. Irwin Silber, of The Guardian, 
particularly liked one of these scenes, singling it out in his highly 
favorable review. Lillian is visiting Julia at Oxford, where Julia is 
attending medical school. She asks Julia what she is reading and Julia 
lists Engels, Hegel, Darwin, Einstein. Lillian asks if she understands that 
stuff and Julia says sure. What Silber liked, of course, is the film's 
offhand assertion that a woman can and does understand that stuff. I 
like it too, but I would have liked it better if we had been shown more, 
rather than being informed about it. Vanessa Redgrave is lovely, quiet, 
and dignified as Julia (the flaky, but still appropriate, word for her 
performance is luminous) but it would have been fine to see her using 
her mind, rather than assuring Lillian (and us) that she can. 

It is perhaps unfair to focus on Silber like this, especially since his 
review did express a healthy impatience with other morality-play 
abstractions the film tries to palm off as recognizable human activity. He 
hated Jane Fonda's childish contortions at the typewriter that were 
supposed to represent artistic creativity, for example. 

But I brought up Silber because his review shows how this weakness for 
scenes which tell us things rather than inscribing them in real gesture 
and detail is endemic to a small and frustrated Left. Often our intense 
pleasure at a progressive idea or image in mass culture is strong enough 
to substitute for any strength, coherence, or effectiveness of the material 



itself. This process leads to empiricism — the tendency to rate films by a 
checklist: Julia is "good" on women but "bad" inasmuch as it glosses 
over the strong communist presence among the antifascist resistance. 
This checklist approach is not untrue, and it does help us understand 
how art in a class society is usually a mixed bag ideologically. But it is 
misleading because it does not help us look critically at the film's real, 
and cumulative, impact. It does not help us go beyond the film's set of 
official messages, what the filmmakers wanted us to see or feel, to the 
effect that is actually received by the film's audience. 

To return to the scene at Oxford: Julia may have reeled off her reading 
list in an offhand manner, but the film couldn't have been less offhand 
in the way it prescribes how we should feel about her and her reading. 
The little conversation is neatly framed, by cutting and by Lillian's 
reverent look, as if it were a one-act play or one of the Ten 
Commandments — "Thou shalt not forget how brainy Julia is." And the 
real message of such a prescriptive approach is that our feelings and 
opinions are supposed to derive from moral instruction from above, 
rather than from our social experience. It is not to our advantage for 
leftists to capitulate to this kind of phony middlebrow moral suasion, 
even when it seems to help our side. Not that this is a new problem, the 
liberal notion of culture-as-moral-instruction has plenty of instructive 
parallels in socialist realism. But in the long run — by which I mean for 
the sake of constructing a viable Marxist aesthetic — this kind of thing 
does us no good. 

Most of the interchanges between Julia and Lillian are similarly 
instructive, rather than compelling. Now it is true that in Pentimento 
(Lillian Heilman's memoir, from part of which JULIA was adapted) 
there are lots of flashbacks, brief clear bits where Julia does this or that 
brilliant or noble thing, as Heilman works to order and arrange her 
composite memory of this extraordinary friend. But while Heilman is 
always clear about her deep admiration for Julia, she also makes it clear 
that 


"... we also talked like all young people, of possible beaux and 
husbands and babies, and heredity versus environment, and 
can romantic love last, mixing stuff like that in speeches 
made only for the pleasure of girls on the edge of growing 
up" (p. 96). 

There is, needless to say, none of this in the movie. 

And if Pentimento stresses that Julia was the dominant partner in the 
friendship, following thought-out political principles that Lillian can 
only guess at from a distance, that is still no reason for the film to 
portray Lillian as some sort of gaping worshiper at her saintly friend's 
shrine. Heilman was, after all, the strong, witty woman who was to write 
the plays and memoirs, stand up to a congressional committee, and 
maintain an impressively independent position in relationships with 
Dashiell Hammett and the others she portrays in her memoirs. Again, 
the film's strategy is to hurry us past an understanding of these women's 



experiences to a contemplation of their virtues. So, for example, there's 
no use here for the Lillian (in Pentimento) who was annoyed when Julia 
neglected to answer a letter asking what she thought of The Children's 
Hour as the title of a play. We only get a humble, humorless Lillian, a 
frame for her friend's goodness, and both characters are diminished. 

In fact, neither JULIA nor THE TURNING POINT shows its pair of 
heroines doing much of anything together in the present. This makes 
some sense when you realize that both films are about female 
relationships which are based in the past, before each pair of women has 
begun "real" life. This is a coincidence, but an instructive one. Films 
about male friendship depend upon an outlaw code, placing them 
outside of, and in opposition to, civil law and domestic life. But the 
outlaw code has always been ambiguous — while life outside of the civil 
order may remain an extended adolescence (Huck and Jim), it may 
develop into an alternative civitas of its own (the criminal kingdom of 
THE THREEPENNY OPERA, M, or THE GODFATHER). I can't think of 
a corresponding example, in popular culture, where a female outlaw 
society would be allowed to become strong enough to constitute an 
alternative civil order. Radical feminist mythologies of matriarchy are 
certainly efforts to fill this void. Outside of the radical feminist 
mythologies, however, important female friendships are perhaps most 
easily portrayed as occurring in adolescence. 

THE TURNING POINT is a creditable effort to portray some of the 
truths and difficulties of youthful female friendship, its antagonistic 
relation to the choices and realities of "real life" — or mature 
womanhood. This is a soft, weepy, ladies' matinee kind of movie, about 
two friends who had been aspiring young dancers together. One 
becomes a brilliant prime ballerina and must face the humiliation of 
growing too old to dance and of a lonely old age. The other has left the 
ballet for (an impossibly sweet) home and family, and dreams and 
regrets for the career she could perhaps have had. The two come 
together years later and, through their stormy interaction, come to 
understand their pasts and presents better. 

The script is by Arthur Laurents, who wrote THE WAY WE WERE; THE 
TURNING POINT is written with the same literate kind of 
sentimentality. Still, while this is strictly a lightweight affair, it does 
portray something true and important about many female friendships. 
For it recognizes that for many of us, our comings-together have been 
sporadic — time out from our real lives (often, our lives with men). The 
spaces we've shared have been spaces for confidences, sympathy, 
comfort — and also, importantly, competition and envy — but they are 
always spaces, interstices in the continuums of our lives. 

THE TURNING POINT is coded along tried-and-true lines: "family or 
career." This puts it in the same category as most films about women's 
lives, except films about nuns (and except JULIA, which is one of the 
reasons I think it is a noteworthy, if failed, effort). But I don't think 
family-or-career is the only conflict portrayed here. THE TURNING 



POINT is also about the difficulties women have in keeping deep 
friendships alive past the time when it's "okay" for another woman to be 
the most important person in your life. Similar problems exist for men, 
of course, but these lead, as I said above, to the outlaw film. There is not, 
as yet, a female analog. What would one look like? Have there been 
hints, images of female friendship in past films that can be rediscovered 
and scrutinized for their liberating possibilities? Or are such images too 
dangerous, subversive, uncommercial? 

I'm hoping that the future issue of JUMP CUT with the special section 
on lesbians and cinema will have some answers or suggestions. For we 
can certainly learn about female friendship in films by examining female 
homoeroticism — either explicit or implicit — a subject which THE 
TURNING POINT ignores and JULIA botches in a particularly nasty 
way. After Julia's death, as if to underscore the repressed erotic 
possibilities of their friendship, there is a flashback to Lillian in bar, 
maybe ten years before, with a rich drunken bore. The young man 
insists upon confiding that he has slept with his sister. When Lillian 
offers no response, he baits her by telling her that "everybody knows 
about you and Julia." Lillian socks him, turns over the table, and stomps 
off. The guy is such a creep that the audience is bound to cheer, and so 
the purity of the two women's relationship is assured. In fact, Lillian 
Heilman mentioned in Pentimento that getting socked in bars was a 
particularly common event in her circle in those days. Moreover, before 
telling the bar episode she has described her love for Julia thusly: 

"In those years, and the years after Julia's death, I have had 
plenty of time to think about the love I had for her, too 
strong and too complicated to be defined as only the sexual 
yearnings of one girl for another. And yet certainly that was 
there. I don't know, I never cared, and it is now an aimless 
guessing game" (pp. 94-95). 

Not only is the film's portrayal of the bar scene an offensive anti-gay 
gesture and a gratuitous misreading of Lillian Heilman's careful and 
honest comments. It is also opportunistic — loudly denying any 
homoerotic possibilities after the earlier hazy shots of the two 
adolescents waltzing together, which was certainly meant as a sexual 
note. The point is to give us a few hints of homoerotic material and then 
negate them, sublimate them, and announce this as loudly and clearly as 
possible. Whereas in buddy films, male bonding is often a petty, 
everyday kind of situation, usually funny and often sexy in an 
undercover way, here we are evidently supposed to feel that female 
bonding is clean-cut, serious, noble, and "above" sexuality. As with 
many aspects of sexist culture, this division of labor is bad for everybody 
and worst for women. 

There are a lot of ways to discuss this split: a possible one is to speculate 
that both kinds of sexual bonding are seen from a man's point of view. 

In male bonding films, men work out their ubiquitous (though 
unacknowledged) homoeroticism through mutual action and 



interaction. And the audience is, as it were, deputized — as honorary 
buddies we get to share in all of the jokes so long as nobody gives away 
the secret. In JULIA, sublimation takes the form of contradicting, 
repressing, and negating the reality we've all been spying on. The images 
of the sexy little girls and the sexless noble women coexist as so many 
one-dimensional and contradictory images of women coexist, as a 
discipline to "stay in one's place" and as a potential source of blackmail 
if one doesn't. The (male) camera eye is in on the secret and participates 
in the disciplinary threat, whereas it was polite, circumspect, and 
comradely in a male bonding situation. 

There's lots more to be said, and the discussion of sexual coding in the 
movies should and will continue. But meanwhile, we can hope that the 
movie industry, spurred by the demand for women's films and 
motivated by God-knows-what amalgam of other imperatives, will just 
accidentally hit off some good female bonding movies. Funny, 
unpretentious, sexy, adventurous movies, without classy subject matter 
and without toney actresses. It would be nice, for example, to see 
women's films starring the female equivalent of Jeff Bridges, whoever 
that might be. (A contender for the funny, unpretentious woman's film 
might be the forthcoming RUBYFRUIT JUNGLE, from Rita Mae 
Brown's novel. The problem here is that the heroine of that book 
remained trapped in first-person isolation. She seemed too gutsy, too 
exceptional, for any partner.) In any case, we've got to be clear on the 
images we need and not be content with sublimated ersatz. No woman 
needs to be stuck on a noble, classy pedestal, in the movies or out of 
them, while Butch and Sundance have all the fun together, grinning like 
hell. 
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Last year's kidnapping and execution of Hanns Martin Schleyer, a West 
German corporate leader, and the subsequent prison deaths 
(executions?) of three Baader-Meinhof members glaringly revealed the 
extent of Germany's political turmoil. The state reacted by increasing its 
already harsh repression of the left. In 1975 THE LOST HONOR OF 
KATHARINA BLUM attempted to shed light on the complex political 
forces at work in Germany by reaching a mass audience with the themes 
of political repression and violence, both state and individual. 

Volker Schlondorff and Margarethe von Trotta collaborated on the 
script and direction, giving equal emphasis to one other theme: the 
brutal and vindictive treatment of a woman by the police, media, and 
public. Based on Heinrich Boll's 1974 novel of the same name, 
KATHARINA BLUM dissects human rights violations in a supposedly 
democratic country and exposes the yellow press's distortions and lies. 

Katharina Blum works as a Munich housemaid. On a Thursday evening, 
during a pre-Lenten carnival party, she meets and falls in love with 
Ludwig Gotten, whom she invites to her apartment for the night. The 
next morning, heavily armed police marksmen burst in to arrest Gotten, 
a suspected thief and AWOL soldier, but he has already escaped, with 
Katharina's help, through the heating ducts. The police detain Katharina 
for harboring a wanted man. 

The interrogations, coupled with the humiliating slander and psychic 
rape unleashed by a tabloid newspaper, ravage her once-quiet life. The 
same scandal sheet transforms the petty thief Gotten into a "terrorist" 
and "anarchist." A cynical journalist depicts Katharina as a "whore" and 
"heartless bitch," and she becomes the target of public outrage. The 
yellow press exposes everything and everyone in her past to the public's 
curiosity, until even her mother is interviewed on her deathbed. Caring 
friends try to protect her, but they too fall prey to the enormous power 




of unscrupulous journalism. Even though she is cleared of all charges, 
Katharina refuses to resume her life as if nothing happened. After the 
three-day ordeal with the police and press, Kathanna arranges an 
interview with the reporter who defamed her and kills him. She 
subsequently gives herself up to the police. 

KATHARINA BLUM shows how women are victimized at the hands of 
institutions controlled by men. Police inspector Beizmenne's 
interrogation brings this out very well. When Belzmenne first confronts 
Katharina at her apartment, he fires sexually compromising questions at 
her. "Did he fuck you?" he queries. "I wouldn't call it that," she answers, 
very composed and defiant. The camera moves in on her face, which 
breaks into a smile. His crude, irrelevant question reveals his strong 
contempt for her as a woman. These kinds of questions, however, are 
commonplace for women dealing with the police or law courts, 
especially in rape cases. 

Heavyset, sporting a neatly trimmed black beard streaked with grey, 
Beizmenne begins his questioning of Katharina by employing charm and 
intimidation to get her to talk. Katharina does not fulfill his 
expectations; instead of being quiet, passive, and easily intimidated, she 
demonstrates an articulate, assertive, and strong character. Her self- 
assurance and intelligence frustrate Beizmenne. Boll and the filmmakers 
have created a believable woman, not a creature of male fantasy, one 
who emerges strengthened from her experiences as a victimized woman 
in capitalist society. 

Describing Katharina's lovemaking with Gotten as a "lay," Beizmenne 
views her sexual life as fair game for his degrading questions because 
she was not married to Gotten. Katharina has no husband/ protector, 
which to Beizmenne means she is anyone's property. Without a legal 
husband, Katharina becomes a "loose woman" in Beizmenne's eyes, a 
woman who engages in liaisons for mere pleasure and exposes herself to 
deserved harassment by men. 

As a representative of the capitalist state and upholder of male power, 
Beizmenne's actions and words exemplify the brutal relations that exist 
between people in such a society. There are many levels of violence; with 
Beizmenne it never ventures beyond language (insinuation). But the 
terms he uses to depict sexual relations reflect violence in that he 
violates Katharina's sense of privacy and her feelings. 

The police, however, do not attack Katharina by themselves. She also 
becomes a victim of violence in society at large. When she returns home 
after the interrogation, with her cousin, Mrs. Woltersheim, she receives 
obscene phone calls and anonymous postcards containing sexual 
propositions. The film portrays not only one woman named Katharina 
but all women who constantly suffer under the pressure of male sexual 
aggression, be it verbal, physical, or commercial. One of the 
photographs she receives shows a penis penetrating a vagina. Not just 
limiting itself to the violence of the state and media towards a woman, 
KATHARINA BLUM also reveals how male society oppresses women 



through images that humiliate them. The photograph of penetration, by 
itself, might be euphemistically labeled "erotic." But erotic for whom? 

It's mostly men who look at these pictures. We can't help but conclude 
that the man — who else could it be? — who sent the picture has 
appropriated this so-called erotic quality to degrade Katharina. The 
sending of the photograph, as well as the image itself, becomes an 
aggressive act. The photo is a symbol of revenge for Katharina's 
breaking out of the prison of a woman's role and asserting her 
independence. In this sense, the image suggests both a warning and an 
assault. 

Any of us could end up in Katharina's shoes through an accident of 
circumstance: carrying a briefcase into a building under surveillance or 
walking in a street where a murder occurs. The theme of an innocent 
person getting caught up in the net of the state has interested a 
politically conservative director like Hitchcock. In THE WRONG MAN, 
the kind, gentle, we might even say weak, Joseph Balestrero is 
imprisoned for a murder he did not commit, and in the process we see 
his identity gradually crushed by police control and coercion. THE 
WRONG MAN's theme of police terror stems from Hitchcock's own 
psychological fear of authority, the resolution of which culminates in the 
scene where Balestrero's mother urges him to pray for help. In 
KATHARINA BLUM the filmmakers focus not on the Hitchcockian 
conflict of the isolated individual threatened by faceless bureaucratic 
institutions but on the state, ruling class, and patriarchal forces, which 
can be analyzed and ultimately defeated. 

The actions of urban guerrillas like the Baader-Meinhof group serve as a 
key political backdrop to the film. Boll and the filmmakers imply that 
the violence of the Baader-Meinhof members, just like Katharina's act, is 
a reaction to West German repression. In 1971 the Hamburg Senate 
issued a decree, which would function as a guideline for all the West 
German states, proscribing leftists or ultra-rightists from civil service 
positions, which in Germany include teachers and radio and TV 
personnel. The 1971 decree lies at the base of both film and novel, since 
they seek to set the record straight as to the origins of Germany's recent 
violence. By making Katharina Blum an innocent victim of government 
repression, the filmmakers argue that the state's indiscriminate 
repression and the press's irresponsibility are at least indirectly 
responsible for the bombings and kidnappings in Germany. Katharina's 
killing of Werner Totges, the journalist from the News (similar to our 
National Inquirer ) comes only after a long series of deceits, 
insinuations, and slanders, only after the police and the press have 
attacked every aspect of Katharina's character and social standing. The 
publicity around Gotten — who we already know has no connection 
whatsoever with a terrorist group — becomes a pretext for an insidious 
witch hunt aimed at the left. Words like "terrorist" and "anarchist" (a 
favorite catchword of Germany's yellow press) are attached to 
communists and socialists (Katharina's father is accused of being a 
socialist), so that the labels are easily transposed in this Byzantine maze 
that the News creates. Katharina's initial apolitical outlook further 



impresses upon us how repression can strike anyone. Katharina's killing 
of Totges, then, springs from her anger at what she suffered in such an 
oppressive atmosphere. It doesn't stem from any prior political 
conviction. 

In an almost metaphorical way Schlondorff and von Trotta contend that 
the contemporary violence by urban guerrillas has come only as a 
response to prior state violence against any dissent. Schlondorff and von 
Trotta turn their cameras on the defenders of law and order, exposing 
an institutionalized violence, a subtle, everyday kind of brutality, that 
makes the Baader-Meinhof group seem tame in comparison. Therefore, 
we can understand how groups like this emerge under the political 
conditions that the 1971 decree created. 

Everyone friendly to Katharina falls victim to harassment of one sort or 
another. The collusion of the police, press, and government becomes 
most apparent when we see who escapes the state's ire. Mrs. 
Woltersheim's husband says ironically: "They spared me. Maybe 
because I am an old Nazi." The filmmakers very deftly allude to the high 
government and media officials who refrain from singling out anyone 
connected with the right, either because the officials shared Mr. 
Woltersheim's past affiliation with the Nazi party or for fear of hurting 
their careers, As might be expected, Nazi agitation and publications are 
spared government pressure in the wake of the 1971 Hamburg decree 
whereas the police constantly interfere with left activities. KATHARINA 
BLUM laconically refers to the Nazi past in the scene where Katharina 
enters the Woltersheims apartment to get the gun she will use to kill 
Totges. There on the wall we see a photograph of jagged, spear-like 
shards of bombed-out buildings — the legacy of Nazism to 
contemporary West German democracy. 

The outright distortions and mystification that the film exposes 
underscores the tacit cooperation between the media and the state, 
which is essential in maintaining the latter's power. Throughout the 
film, Totges, who personifies the politics and methods of the right-wing 
Springer Press, clearly accepts the government's version of the facts. 
Instead of pursuing investigative journalism, he concentrates on the 
sensationalist aspects of Katharina as a "terrorist's" lover, distorting 
details whenever it suits his purpose. For Totges, democratic or even 
human rights have no meaning when it comes to getting a story. He 
proceeds to question Katharina's ex-husband, pastor, and neighbors. 
Tooling around in a Porsche, this modishly dressed reporter employs all 
the tricks at his disposal to mold Katharina's life for his own purposes. 

Hubert Blorna, Katharina's liberal attorney, describes Katharina to 
another News reporter as "intelligent, cool, and level-headed." In the 
News article (which Totges probably wrote) it comes out as "ice-cold and 
calculating." And Blorna's general statement — "I'm an attorney and I 
know that all kinds of people are capable of committing a crime. What 
are you talking about? Katharina? Out of the question, what in the world 
gave you that idea?" — becomes "Katharina is entirely capable of 



committing a crime." Disguising himself as an orderly, Totges even 
steals into the hospital room of Katharina's mother, recovering from a 
cancer operation and for whom any excitement whatsoever is 
dangerous. "Why did it have to end like this, why did it have to come to 
this?" she blurts out. Totges, of course, changes this ambiguous remark 
into the more dramatic: "It was bound to come to this, it was bound to 
end like this." Soon after, the mother dies from the emotional strain of 
Totges's visit. 

Schlondorff and von Trotta have not only leveled their lens at the state 
but also at its subservient institutions as well. This is especially well 
illustrated in the sequence where Katharina goes to visit a friend of hers, 
Pater Urbanus, a Dominican priest who had invited her to his 
monastery. Urbanus ushers her into a room where she finds a former 
suitor, Aloysius Straubleder, who tells her that he still loves her, urging 
her to keep the ring he had previously forced upon her. Well groomed in 
a natty grey suit, Straubleder is an up-and-coming member of the 
Christian Democratic Party. As an acquaintance of the Blorns, he met 
Katharina at a social gathering arranged for government friends. Not 
surprisingly, Katharina rejects his ring and leaves him. As she departs, 
the camera lingers on a picture of Paul VI, while out in the driveway 
numerous black Mercedes limousines attest to the connections the 
Catholic Church has with the Bonn government. 

The film's brilliant epilogue exposes, with great irony, the complex 
exploitative nature of capitalist institutions. There we see the News' 
publisher — with steel-rimmed glasses and fur-lined coat — delivering 
the eulogy at Totges' funeral and praising the deceased as an upholder of 
the press's freedom, having given his life for the cause. But 
KATHARINA BLUM goes beyond a liberal attack on the yellow press, 
for it carefully reveals how the press and government cooperate in 
establishing a repressive political atmosphere. The publisher will 
continue to use his power to control ideas, as will also those who 
succeed him. But the film has clearly shown that social and economic 
institutions create individuals like Totges and Beizmenne, and it is from 
these same structures that the source of violence flows. 
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Finally we have a film I am proud to recommend to anyone, gay or 
straight, for what it says about lesbianism. IN THE BEST INTERESTS 
OF THE CHILDREN is a series of portraits of lesbian mothers and their 
children. They discuss their lives, their relationships with each other, 
and the problems and benefits of being or having a lesbian mother. The 
point comes through very strongly that lesbian mothers are very much 
like other mothers: they worry when their children are sick and make 
endless peanut butter sandwiches. 

We see mothers and children in their homes, playing together, 
unpacking groceries, and interacting with each other. We hear of the 
struggles of women and their children to be allowed to live together. 

And of the struggles of the children in a world that finds their mothers 
unacceptable. One child's best friend is no longer allowed to see her 
because her mother is a lesbian. Another tells his mother that he had 
been afraid to tell his friends, but that now they all think it's fine that his 
mother is a lesbian. One of the highlights is a gathering of the children 
in which they discuss their mothers: "How has your mother changed 
since she became a lesbian?" "She's a lot happier ..." and themselves: "I 
know about more things than other kids." 

We are experiencing a nationwide attack against gay people, especially 
whenever gays have contact with children. This visual testimony to the 
very beautiful relationships that exist between lesbians and children is a 
powerful weapon against that attack. 

The motivation for making the film was the constant problems lesbians 
are having in child custody fights. There is a tremendous need for 
"respectable" court testimony on behalf of lesbian mothers. The quality 
of a lesbian's mothering is under constant scrutiny. The threat of losing 
her children is very real to any mother who is a lesbian. Anyone can 
challenge her custody, and, until recently, no known lesbian had been 
granted custody by the courts. Lesbian mothers are forced to stay in the 
closet, or placate ex-husbands, parents, and welfare workers, or take the 




risk of losing their kids. This reality keeps women from speaking out 
very strongly against the status quo or from being very open about being 
gay. It's no coincidence that many other women fear the loss of the 
custody of their kids: women who go to prison, disabled women, women 
on welfare. The state has the power to judge any of us "unfit mothers." 

So the film was to be a tool for use in court to defend us, to show that 
lesbians are good mothers, are close to and good to their kids, and are 
real people "like anyone else." The main difference is that lesbians have 
to deal with discrimination because they are lesbians. The film makes all 
these points quit well. But it walks a fine line here. On the one hand we 
are asking the courts to ignore our lesbianism as a factor in custody of 
our children; we are no different from other mothers. Yet many of us 
feel that our lesbianism makes us stronger and happier and quite 
different from other women. The film will probably not please the courts 
because it shows too many positive images of lesbianism, thus becoming 
a threat. Yet it may leave lesbian audiences dissatisfied, wanting even 
more positive statements. I am pleased that the filmmakers did not 
compromise too much in the interest of acceptance by the judicial 
system. 

IN THE BEST INTERESTS OFTHE CHILDREN could be very useful for 
a woman before she herself goes to court. It validates her and renews 
her confidence in her own mothering, which the world is constantly 
trying to undermine. It's also a valuable resource for the children of 
lesbian mothers. Recently, a 13-year old daughter of a lesbian told me 
that the film helped her know what to expect when she went to court 
over her own custody. I never realized how much our children need 
support. The film shows other children in similar situations, teaches 
them something about the courts, and encourages them to be proud of 
who they are and who their mothers are. 

The film has some real flaws. It doesn't discuss a movement of lesbians. 
Each woman (or couple) seems isolated in her life. You get very little 
sense of the large community of lesbians and of the power of that 
community when we organize together. There could be several reasons. 
The experience of lesbian mothers in court has shown that any time a 
women attempts to link her case with a larger struggle or even publicize 
her case, the judge will "punish her." (Jeanne Jullion was admonished 
by the judge for making a political case of her custody and denied 
custody of her sons, fill Thus, in making a film for use in courts, an 
emphasis on the political nature of the struggle might not be a good 
idea. But if the film is to serve lesbian mothers, then a sense of our 
collective strength and the power of our movement is crucial. 

One other reason for the individual portrayal may be that, in fact, 
lesbian mothers have felt isolated from the lesbian community. We have 
not been quick to help with childcare and have even barred children 
from some activities. We, as a community, have played into the false 
stereotype that lesbians do not have children. I think the film has a 
wonderful effect on this problem. You fall in love with the children and 


come away with a strong determination to have children in your life, not 
just to "help out a sister" but to learn and benefit from a real 
relationship with a child. I for one am incredibly impressed with the 
children we are raising. It gives me a strong optimism for the future of a 
revolution. I want to be a part of this important and political work. And 
any film that encourages good political work is well worth the trouble. 

I became aware of another problem with the film when I saw it a second 
time with a largely straight leftist audience. Those of us who live in a 
supportive, largely gay community forget how the rest of the world views 
lesbianism. I was surprised to find that my friends and I (the only gay 
people there) laughed in places in the film when no one else did. For 
example, when one child writes a beautiful note to her mom thanking 
the mother for all she has taught her, she ends it with, 

"... and I learned to love each and every woman you brought 
into the house." 

I loved it. But it played into the stereotypes that even straight leftists 
have of us: unstable, hopping from one woman to the next. Another 
example was pointed out to me later. In the film Jimmy tries to show 
that the judge is not really interested in the child's best interest: 

"Fathers could be alcoholics, but the judge doesn't care - just 
if he has money. A father could kill ya too ..." 

One woman in the audience complained that the boy doesn't like men. 
He has no positive male models. It made me realize with what different 
eyes we see things and what a hard job it is to educate people who are 
filled with heterosexist stereotypes and lies. 

The film accomplished another important thing. It shows women of 
different races, which helps to destroy the stereotype that gayness is a 
white petit bourgeois trip. But it is difficult to determine the class of the 
women in the film. Since the focus is on their children and their 
lesbianism, they don't discuss their jobs or their survival techniques. 

One could assume that especially the white women are all middle class. I 
think the film should be clearer in showing that this is not true. 

The film is well worth seeing. I am indebted to the three women who 
made it end the women who are in it. It is a real service to the gay 
community in improving our politics about children and to the straight 
community in improving their politics around the gay issue. And it 
supports the women and children who suffer the oppression brought 
against lesbian mothers. Whether it wins any court cases remains to be 
seen, but it is a film well worth the effort in any case, and a film no one 
should miss. 

Notes: 

n In the subsequent trial, Jullion won back the custody of her youngest 
son. However, in July 1978 her former husband kidnapped this younger 


son and took both boys to his home in Italy. 
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In March 1975, five lesbian women in Los Angeles began Iris Films in 
order to make and distribute films by and about women. Two of them 
soon moved to Washington, D.C., and left the group. Frances Reid, Liz 
Stevens, and Kathy Zeutlin remained to begin work on IN THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN. Some years before the collective 
began, Reid had wanted to make a videotape about a lesbian mother she 
knew who had very positive attitudes toward parenting. When they were 
discussing what film to make, a law student friend suggested a film 
about child custody cases, which lesbians often lose only because of their 
sexual preference. Stevens had lost her own children in just such a case. 

While working on the film, the filmmakers received grants from the 
Liberty Hill Foundation, Joint Foundation Support, and the Eastman 
Fund. Later, the Vanguard Foundation gave them money to publish 
their research into child custody cases fought by lesbians. For rental and 
other information write to Iris Films, Box 5353, Berkeley, CA 94705. 

We interviewed Frances Reid and Liz Stevens in Berkeley just after the 
film was screened several times in the Bay Area in August 1977. Later, 
members of the Jump Cut editorial board decided that some answers 
needed clarifications and that other questions needed to be asked. Reid 
and Stevens responded in writing and this new material has been edited 
into the original text. Because adding this additional material made it 
impossible to attribute all the questions and answers to individuals, we 
have used only Jump Cut and Iris Films. 

Jump Cut: Once you decided to make a film about custody cases, what 
did you do? 

Iris Films: We began doing research and interviewing a lot of lesbian 




mothers. For about nine months we researched all the legal documents 
in child custody cases and then started filming in July 1976. We outlined 
about 10 issues that came up for a lot of lesbian mothers in custody 
cases. We wanted to make a film that spoke directly to those specific 
issues. 

Jump Cut: What assumptions did you make about your audience(s), and 
what information did you use to determine these assumptions? How did 
your concept of the projected public influence your choices during the 
making of the film? 

Iris Films: The primary audience that we were interested in reaching in 
terms of creating a change of attitude or consciousness (and, as a result, 
a concrete change for lesbian mothers who come before family courts) 
was made up of those who had power in custody cases — the judges, 
probation officers, family court investigators, social workers, etc. Our 
assumption about this audience was that they were generally 
misinformed as to who lesbian mothers are and that their opinions, as 
well as the general public's, are mainly formed by existing prejudices 
and stereotypes. This assumption was generally substantiated by 
conversations and interviews we did with various individuals in those 
positions as part of our initial research for the film, as well as extensive 
reading of decisions made by judges in custody cases involving lesbian 
mothers. 

As we did the research for the film and as we mat various lesbian 
mothers, our focus broadened a lot. We realized that we wanted to make 
a film that would speak to the general public as well, and also to 
lesbians. Our sense of the general public attitude as well as the attitude 
of our specific audience was that there is a pervasive feeling that 
children raised by lesbian mothers will be unhappy and not well 
adjusted. As a result of this, one of the things that was most important 
to us was to show the children of lesbian mothers (as they really are) — 
children who were willing to talk openly on the subject of their mothers' 
lesbianism. 

The film is clearly propaganda, and we very much wanted it to be 
pleasant and positive. Some lesbians have criticized us for that. They 
found it unreal. We wanted it to look pretty, to have that nice music, to 
show positive, caring interactions between people. 

Jump Cut: You mention that some lesbians complained about the 
positiveness of the film and that you feel that this was due to your 
decision to make it "pretty." Do you think that this aesthetic decision 
created what you see now as audience misconceptions (about class, 
etc.)? 

Iris Films: Our choice to "make the film pretty" meant to us that in 
choosing locations in the women's environment for the film, we 
naturally chose the most aesthetically pleasing places as backdrops for 
interviews and interactions with their children. We were also interested 
in locations which reflected actual play or relaxation time that the 



women spent with their children. This translated into playground and 
park scenes, corners of rooms that had exterior window light, etc. Some 
criticism we received related to what some women perceived as a 
"middle-class" sense to the women. One woman was filmed in a San 
Francisco city park with her daugher — she said she was on welfare — 
but the visual sense of her life was in conflict with generally accepted 
idea of what a welfare mother's life is like. 

We would say that this visual representation was in keeping with our 
choices for a film that showed the strength and lovingness of the people 
involved. We did not choose to ignore the pain and struggle (both 
economic and emotional) that lesbian mothers face in day-to-day living 
but rather to make a strong singular statement about these woman — 
that their relationships with their children are open, strong, caring 
relationships which happen by choice — not by the need to fulfill a 
traditional female role. 

Jump Cut: Again, though, there's that conflict about who you want to 
see the film. In the film everyone had such nice houses, such nice little 
family situations, and there weren't people in really non-traditional 
households. Did your sense of audience influence the range of lifestyles 
in the film? 

Iris Films: We did not intentionally leave out unconventional 
households because of that. We wanted to show as broad a range of 
lifestyles and economic backgrounds as we could. After all, a white, 
middle-class, professional lesbian would stand a much better chance 
with the judge because her values and the judge's are going to be much 
more compatible than those of anybody who is doing any kind of 
alternative thing, or is poor, or on welfare, or is black. So we wanted to 
show women who did not fit in with the neat stereotype that a judge 
might have of any acceptable mother in general. I think we succeeded in 
that to some extent, but we didn't find as much of a cross section as we 
wanted to. Also, we knew who these women were and made certain 
assumptions about what would come across in the film. 

We had eight women in the film and we focused almost entirely, because 
we had to, just in terms of time, on their relationships with their kids. 
We did not get to talk about how they made a living, what their 
environment was like. If we had focused on just one woman, we could 
have done a lot more complex picture of who she was, her entire 
lifestyle. We didn't get to do that and we have found that a lot of 
audiences have coma away with certain misconceptions of who these 
women are. 

We also know that we're starting at the very bottom with the general 
audience in terms of exposure to lesbianism, especially to lesbians who 
are raising children. Our focus on the relationship between the mother 
and the children is the basic thing that has to be addressed, if we're 
going to try to give people a little bit of enlightened information about 
lesbian mothers. People don't even know that there are lesbian mothers. 
The film shows people how these relationships come across, the reality 



of the relationships between these eight woman and their fifteen 
children. Those are really damn good relationships and cannot be 
ignored. For that reason, we would really like to get the file on 
television. 

Jump Cut: Do you feel that the film has been successful, so far, in 
reaching those audiences that you had in mind to see it? Are there 
specific things about the film that you can now point to as being 
especially successful or, on the other hand, any things that you would do 
differently? 

Iris Films: In terms of using the film as propaganda, we find, for the 
most part, that it has been very successful. We have gotten considerable 
feedback from groups and individuals who have used the film for 
education, discussion, and consciousness raising both with our specific 
audience and with general audiences who report that the film had a very 
beneficial impact. Our experience in doing public showings with the film 
has also been to find that it has definitely had a consciousness-raising 
effect. 

Occasionally, we will get skeptical responses, particularly about the 
children, with statements like "they seem too happy" or like they've been 
to too many encounter groups. In spite of these responses, I don't think 
that we would change what we have shown of the children because they 
generally evoke the most positive responses. Their qualities present the 
most compelling evidence for the right of lesbian mothers to maintain 
custody of their children. The primary thing we would want to change 
about the film would be to show the mothers in a broader context than 
we have, including their work (what they do to survive) and the support 
that they get from their communities, their connections to the woman's 
movement, etc. The weakest aspect of the film, we believe, is that it 
shows the women in such isolated situations. This happened largely as a 
result of our need to tightly control how much we filmed because of 
budgetary considerations. 

Jump Cut: What efforts have you made to have the film used in custody 
cases and what has happened? 

Iris Films: The film has been used frequently as a fund-raising film for 
custody cases and extensively by the lesbian mothers National Defense 
Fund. Because of our own workload, we have not been able to follow up 
totally on the success that the film has had in individual cases. Whether 
it can serve as evidence in a trial is up to the judge's discretion. It's not 
clear how the film fits into legal categories. What will happen is that 
attorneys will get judges to see the film by saying that they want to show 
the film as evidence. The judge will have to see the film in order to 
decide whether to admit it as evidence. Probation officers are very 
powerful in these cases because judges very often accept their 
recommendations. So we want to get them to see the film. 


To our knowledge it has not, as a piece of evidence, actually affected the 
outcome of any custody case as the determining factor. However, it 



seams to be having more long-range effects in terms of being seen by 
and opening up the minds of those who work in the area of child 
custody. We get extremely positive feedback both from lawyers and 
lesbian mothers who have used this film in their work either on a 
specific case or in general educational work with family court judges, 
lawyers, social workers, etc. They feel that the film is extremely useful in 
opening up discussion and in graphically showing a reality that 
dismisses stereotypes faster than anything they could express. We're 
trying to get the film shown in schools of social work, at mental health 
conferences, etc. We want to get into libraries and schools. 

Jump Cut: What do you see as the problems in using an accepted, 
traditional film form to express radical ideas? 

Iris Films: The use of traditional film forms to express radical ideas is a 
potentially powerful tactic. As much as radical filmmakers would hope 
that the general public would understand the contradictions in our 
society no matter how the information is presented, the public — the 
working woman and man — has been trained to the TV news aesthetic — 
and to what they can live with emotionally. This means that we need to 
study the traditional forms and use them where possible and change 
them gradually to a more straightforward approach to reality. It is 
manipulation but it is necessary. The problem that we feel is the most 
obvious here is that the traditional forms keep us answering the 
traditional questions rather than posing new ones. Rather than 
answering the question, "Are lesbian mothers raising weird kids or 
queer kids?" how much better it would be to pose the question, "What 
are the possible rationales for this society's heterosexist assumptions 
and the ransoming of children for women's proper behavior?" 

We find it real hard to present this material only as a civil rights issue, to 
say, "please stop hurting us," rather than to approach it from a really 
aggressive place. We would like to present it as a fully developed 
political issue. In the film we don't speak to the way lesbianism is 
incorporated into our politics. We're playing on peoples humanity. 

We're saying, here is an issue where women are having their children 
taken away from them and it's cruel, rather than insisting and 
demanding what is our right. It's hard to do that as a lesbian mother. 

The custody struggle totally paralyzes a woman. It's a terrible 
experience, especially since the husband usually doesn't really want the 
children anyway. 

Jump Cut: One interesting aspect of the showing at the Pacific Film 
Archives (Berkeley) was the difference between the very pleasant film — 
it really is enjoyable to watch — and Liz's anger afterwards when a man 
asked something about the film that we couldn't hear. That anger is not 
in the film at all. 

Iris Films: He asked the old question about isn't it bad for children to be 
brought up in an environment where there is not a male and a female. 
It's a question that comes not out of curiosity or interest but from 
someone who is threatened and is unable to see the movie, who has 



come for very questionable reasons and walks out untouched. I know 
there are going to be judges like that too. We've taken great pains to 
show people something they can see and easily understand. But it's very 
painful to me to have to put this in a language that insults my 
intelligence and integrity as a lesbian. 

Jump Cut: What were your reasons for not dealing with anger within 
the context of the film? Did the women you interviewed not feel 
comfortable dealing with anger on film, or was it a filmmaker's 
decision? 

Iris Films: It was not necessarily a conscious decision on our part not to 
deal with anger in the film, and if anger had been expressed by the 
women we interviewed it would have been included. However, the 
questions that we made a priority to ask the women were ones that did 
not tend to evoke their anger, not because we wanted to avoid dealing 
with anger but because we felt there were other aspects (that tended to 
be more benign) which were more important within the limited time we 
had for each woman. These questions primarily had to do with the 
relationships between the mothers and their children. With the women 
who talked about the custody problems they had had, they didn't tend to 
choose to deal with their anger over the matter although they did often 
express (and we believe the film reflects) their mistrust of and cynicism 
about the justice system that makes those decisions. 

Jump Cut: Will you make a more militant film for feminists and 
lesbians? 

Iris Films: It is questionable whether that would be a valuable film. We 
think that there are some films about lesbians and parenting that need 
to be made. Such films would include a strong, political analysis. And it 
would include some good examples of children who are being parented 
in a very untraditional way and what kind of children they are. 

As a result of making this film, we have come up with at least ten 
possible films that are spin-offs of it. It feels like a real trap for 
filmmakers. 

Jump Cut: Why does it feel like a trap? 

Iris Films: I guess part of it is that there are so many things that need to 
have films made about them. If we could make some really fine films 
that deal with parenting, about the future as well as about oppression, 
that would be fine. Sometimes you have to change from talking about 
oppression and talk about alternative ways of being with each other — 
especially in terms of women and children, and women and their bodies. 
We also think that there is a film that needs to be made that will be a 
good lesbian organizing film, but we don't know what that film is yet. 
That probably says something about our undeveloped politics. 

Jump Cut: It seems that the film that you weren't able to make while 
making this film would be it: a really militant lesbian film which would 



say that if lesbians join together there are things they can do as a group 
to change their conditions in this society. 

Iris Films: That's such a project. We'd need to sit down for ten years to 
think about the direction to go in. 

Jump Cut: It sounds like you've already thought about it a lot. 

Iris Films: Around children I think we have a pretty good sense of the 
directions people OUGHT to take but not around other issues. 

Jump Cut: Do you fear that there might be some backlash against the 
women in the film? 

Iris Films: That is a real possibility. Also, it is a possibility that the kids 
will be hassled, depending on how broadly the film is seen. I don't know 
what we will do if that happens. 

Jump Cut: Or if the kids who felt good about it change their minds? 

Iris Films: We talked about that a lot with each other and the kids before 
we filmed and they/we all were aware of the risks that they were taking. 
And there were women who chose not to do it because of the risk 
involved. We think about it a lot as times get tighter and tighter. This 
film could be a really sticky thing for a lot of the women. They say things 
that make themselves really vulnerable. We don't know what we are 
going to do if a woman or child comes to us and says, "I don't want to be 
in this film anymore," and we have 100 prints all over the country. 

Jump Cut (Raimondi): When I saw the children in the film being so 
together about their situations, I wished that my daughter was as clear 
about my lesbianism. I forgot the process that they (the children) and all 
of us go through. The ups and downs of theses kids' lives weren't shown 
and I needed more of that to be shown. 

Iris Films: Maybe it's a criticism of the film that even as a propaganda 
film we needed to show that process a little bit — even to straighter 
audiences. As is, you're just presented with these wonderful kids. 

Maybe, if we were to do it again, we should have taken a little bit of time 
to explain that these kids have been going through a lot of struggles with 
their mothers. The only time we speak to it actually in the film is when 
Angie Norman says, "The first time when she came home and told me 
she was a lesbian, I really didn't understand." She's really telling the 
process that she went through as she got older. And you know that it 
took time with her, and then she came to the time when her mother was 
going on the radio and she thought about that and says, "Gee, my 
friends might get uptight. And then I thought if my friends won't accept 
my mother, then they're not my friends." And that's a valuable piece in 
there. 
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"Whatever is unnamed, undepicted in images, whatever is 
omitted from biography, censored in collections of letters, 
whatever is misnamed as something else, made difficult-to- 
come-by, whatever is buried in the memory by the collapse of 
meaning under an inadequate or lying language — this will 
become, not merely unspoken, but unspeakable." JjQ 
— Adrienne Rich 

Adrienne Rich's remarks at the 1976 and 1977 Women's Commission 
panels of the Modern Language Association inspired this investigation 
into the nature of language in the field of feminist film criticism. The 
situation for women working in filmmaking and film criticism today is 
precarious. While our work is no longer invisible, and not yet 
unspeakable, it still goes dangerously unnamed. The extent of the 
problem was manifested in the very decision of a title to this paper, 
designed to analyze naming in terms of film and the women's movement 
but limited to the two unsatisfactory choices of "feminist film" or "films 
by women." Both are vague and problematic names: the one disregarded 
or even denied by certain women filmmakers and writers, the other 
descriptive of nothing but a sex-determined ghetto of classification. 

I see the lack of a proper name here as symptomatic of a crisis in the 
ability of feminist film criticism thus far to come to terms with the work 
at hand. Similarly, it is symptomatic of a basic difference between the 
name "feminist" and other cinematic names, such as "structuralist" for 
certain avant-garde films or "melodrama" for certain Hollywood films 
[2I, which despite their deficiencies at least derive from an initial critical 
inspection of the work itself and constitute descriptions, however 
distortive, of the film text. Unfortunately, our only name, "feminist," is 
one with little critical attachment to the work, describing instead the 
context of social and political activity whence that work sprung more 
often than the actual text of any given film. The reason for such a 
difference is to be found in the intrinsic connection between theory and 




practice in the field which "feminist" came to designate, a connection 
not found in other areas of film activity. 

THE HISTORY 

The connection between practice and theory in feminist cinema is so 
assumed that its origin and development are frequently taken for 
granted The following chronology of feminist filmmaking and criticism 
sketches some major events of the Seventies in North America and Great 
Britain in order to chart the progression of activity to date. 

1971 - Release of GROWING UP FEMALE, THREE LIVES, THE 
WOMAN'S FILM, and JANIE'S JANIE, all feminist documentaries. 

1972 — Events: 1st New York International Festival of Women's Films 
and The Women's Event at the Edinburgh Film Festival. Publications: 

1st issue of Women &Film magazine; special issues devoted to women 
and film in Take One, Film Library Quarterly and The Velvet Light 
Trap ; women's filmography in Film Comment. 

1973 — Events: Toronto Women and Film Festival and season of 
women's cinema at the National Film Theatre in London. Publications: 
Marjorie Rosen's Popcorn Venus, first book on image of women in film, 
and Notes on Women's Cinema, BFI monograph edited by Claire 
Johnston, the first collection of feminist theory. 

1974 — Events: Chicago Films by Women festival. Publications: 1st issue 
of JUMP CUT; two more books on images of women in film, Molly 
Haskell's From Reverence to Rape and Joan Mellen's Women and Their 
Sexuality in the New Film. 

1975 — Women & Film ceases publication after editorial board split. 

1976- 2nd New York International Festival of Women's Films (smaller, 
non-collective, less successful than the first) and Womanscene section of 
women's films within Toronto's Festival of Festivals: i.e., a less political 
replay of 1972. 

1977 — 1st issue of Camera Obscura (journal of film theory founded by 
the dissident Women & Film members, initially in opposition to it); 
publication of Karyn Kay and Gerald Peary's Women and the Cinema, 
first anthology of criticism on women and film. 

1978 — Period of normalization now fully underway. 

This chronology is a selective one, but I believe that the major activities 
of the period are included, with two exceptions. Preceding the entire list 
was the publication in 1970 of a number of crucial feminist works, such 
as Sexual Politics, Sisterhood is Powerful, and The Dialectic of Sex, 
which must be seen as the backdrop to these film activities. Second, 
omitted from the chronology after 1971 are the hundreds of films by 
women made during the decade, a development presumably known to 
all of us and clearly another backdrop to this chronology as a whole. 



The facts of the chronology suggest a number of observations and 
conclusions. It is immediately apparent that the 1972-73 period marks a 
cultural watershed that has not since been equaled and that the unity, 
discovery, energy, and general we're-here-to-stay spirit of the early days 
underwent a marked shift during 1975. Since then, the focus of the 
activity has changed, with new routes leading in the direction of 
increased specialization (such as Camera Obscura ), institutionalization 
(such as classroom-aimed anthologies), the start of sectarianism, and 
most recently, a backlash emphasis on liberalization and "human 
liberation." Perhaps this discovery of increased fragmentation and 
decreased events comes as no surprise, yet the chronology helps remind 
us that memory is not playing tricks and that today presents a very 
different picture. 

Another aspect of history made explicit by the chronology involves the 
initial cross-fertilization between the energies of the women's movement 
and cinema, which took place in the area of practice rather than written 
criticism. The films came first. In fact, we find two different currents 
feeding into film work: one made up of women who were feminists and 
thereby led to the other made up of those of us already working in film 
and led therein to feminism. It was largely the first group of women who 
began making the films, [3I which were naturally named "feminist", and 
largely the second group of women, often in university film studies 
departments, who began holding the film festivals, just as naturally 
named simply "women and/in film." Spadework has continued in both 
directions, creating a new women's cinema and rediscovering the 
antecedents, with the two currents feeding our film criticism, which has 
drawn from both kinds of knowledge and experience for its dual- 
purpose discourse. 

Reviewing Adrienne Rich's statement of warning, we can take comfort in 
seeing that the past seven years of work have reduced some of the perils 
of which she speaks. No longer are woman undepicted in images: even 
three years ago, Bonnie Dawson's Women's Films in Print could list over 
800 available films by U.S. women alone, most depicting women in 
those images. No longer are women omitted from all biography, nor 
letters always censored: in this respect, most important is the ongoing 
work of the collective of four women engaged in The Legend of Maya 
Deren Project to document and demystify the life and work of a major, 
under-acknowledged figure in U.S. independent cinema. No longer are 
women's films so hard to come by: the establishment of New Day Films 
(1972), Freude Bartlett's Serious Business Company, and the Iris Films 
collective (1975) ensure the continuing distribution of films by or about 
women, although the chances of seeing any features by women in a 
regular movie theatre are still slim (with ANTONIA and Claudia Weill's 
GIRL FRIENDS the only U.S. films to succeed so far). Returning to the 
original warning, however, we reach the end of history's comforts and 
arrive at the nature of our present danger: 

"Whatever is unnamed ... buried in the memory by the 


collapse of meaning under an inadequate or lying language 
— this will become, not merely unspoken, but unspeakable." 

Herein lies the crisis facing feminist film criticism today, for after seven 
years of film practice and theory, no new names have come into being. 
We still lack our proper names. The impact of such a lack on the actual 
films is of immediate concern. 

THE FILMS 

As a starting point, one classic film rediscovered through women's film 
festivals indicates the sort of mis-naming prevalent in film history. 
Leontine Sagan's MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM is a 1931 German film 
detailing the relationship between a student and her teacher in a 
repressive girls' boarding school. The film has been widely received as 
anti-authoritarian and anti-fascist, made as it was during the rise of 
Nazism in Germany, and containing montages of Prussian-like 
repression counterpointed to the humanism of the favorite teacher. 
Typical of this reception was George Sadoul's characterization of 
MAEDCHEN as "a sensitive and restrained attack on German 
militarism." [4] 

While true enough, this anti-fascism is not as central to the film as its 
portrait of female eroticism, focusing attention on the erotic 
attachments of the students and teachers at the school and on the nature 
of power relations, both pure and corrupt, available to women living 
under patriarchy. Nancy Scholar, writing in Women &Film, reiterated 
the emphasis on the film's anti-fascism but extended that definition to 
include the "antiauthoritarian forces... of love and compassion 
represented by Manuela and Fraulein von B and the young girls who 
joined forces with them." [5] In fact, the dynamics of MAEDCHEN are 
not found only in such external movements or bondings, but rather in 
the twin internal movements of Manuela and Fraulein von B toward 
voicing the love that dared not speak its name at film's start. Indeed, 
MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM is central to this paper's concerns for 
Sagan's own positing of the act of naming as a pivotal moment in her 
film. 

The scene takes place toward the end of the film, when the schoolgirls 
gather for a drunken party after the annual school play. Manuela has 
just starred as a passionate youth and, drunk with punch, still in boy's 
clothing, she stands to proclaim her happiness and love, naming her 
teacher Fraulein von Bernburg as the women she loves. Prior to this 
scene, the lesbian substructure of the school and the clearly shared 
knowledge of that substructure had been emphasized, even to the point 
of the school laundress pointing out the prevalence of the Fraulein's 
initials embroidered on the girls' regulation chemises, clear evidence of 
the hysterical adulation accorded the teacher by her adolescent 
admirers; this eroticism had not been in the closet. Yet when Manuela 
stands and names that passion in her declaration of love, she transforms 
the acknowledged status quo into a" scandale " and is locked up in 
solitary, for her speech rather than her acts. Such is the power of a name 


and the correctly portrayed valor of the naming action. It is ironic that 
the inscription of the power of naming within the film has not 
forestalled the continuous mis-naming of the film itself within film 
history. The problem is even more acute when dealing with 
contemporary films, where the lack of an adequate language has 
contributed to an invisibility of certain aspects of our film culture, an 
invisibility advantageous to the dominant cinema. 

"The women say, unhappy one, men have expelled you from 
the world of symbols and yet they have given you names..., 
their authority to accord names... goes back so far that the 
origin of language itself may be considered an act of 
authority emanating from those who dominate ... they have 
attached a particular word to an object or a fact and thereby 
consider themselves to have appropriated it... The women 
say, the language you speak poisons your glottis tongue 
palate lips. They say, the language you speak is made up of 
words that are killing you ... the language you speak is made 
up of signs that rightly speaking designate what man have 
appropriated. Whatever they have not laid hands on... does 
not appear in the language. This is apparent precisely in the 
intervals that your masters have not been able to fill with 
their words ... this can be found in the gaps, in all that which 
is not a continuation of their discourse. In the zero." f 61 — 
Monique Wittig 

The act of mis-naming functions not as an error, but as a strategy, of the 
patriarchal language; for the lack of a name is no deterrent to catcalls, 
just as the failure to assign proper names to contemporary feminist 
films is no protection against the films' de facto acquisition of other 
names. An examination of a few key films of the Seventies is revealing of 
the process now in action and the disenfranchisement we suffer as a 
result. 

Chantal Akerman's JEANNE DIELMAN (1975) is a chronicle of three 
days in the life of a Brussels housewife, a widow and mother who is also 
a prostitute. It is the first film to legitimize housework, showing a 
woman's activities in the home in real time, to communicate with 
veracity the alienation of woman in the nuclear family as it exists under 
advanced industrialized capitalism. More than three hours in length and 
nearly devoid of dialogue, the film charts Jeanne Dielman's breakdown 
via a minute observation of her performance of household routines, at 
first methodical and unvarying, later increasingly disarranged, until by 
film's end, the order is permanently disrupted by her murder of her 
third client. The film was scripted, directed, photographed and edited by 
women motivated by a consciously feminist sensibility. 

Such a sensibility is evidenced, for example, in the choice of camera 
angle — unusually and surprisingly low throughout. Akerman in one 
interview explained that the camera was positioned at the height of her 
eyes; since she is very short, the entire perspective of the film is different 


from most we are used to seeing, shot by male cinematographers. The 
perspective of every frame thus reveals a female ordering of that space, 
an ordering of vision I had recognized before only in the films or 
videotapes of children, and, in the films of the Japanese director 
Yasujiro Ozu, where the angle has been accorded much critical attention 
as the position of the eyes of someone seated traditionally on a tatami 
mat observing with Buddhist detachment. Akerman's decision to employ 
long-shot and medium-shot only marks a desire to hold the 
protagonist's integrity intact, free of the exploitation of a zoom lens or 
the rip-off of private space rendered by a close-up. Through such tactics 
the camerawork manages to stay free of voyeurism in its gaze despite the 
constant presence of Delphine Seyrig in the title role. 

Jeanne Dielman is represented as the archetypal mother and whore, a 
woman posed in subjugation to and in opposition to the patriarchal 
order, portrayed by the clients, and by the son, whose unseemly age 
emphasizes his Oedipal significance. The film is a polemically feminist 
work on every level of its analysis, style, and representation, but it has 
been received in critical language devoted to sanctifying the aesthetics 
stripped of political consequence. 

Shortly after JEANNE DIELMAN's premiere at the Cannes festival, 
European critics had already coined a new name for this unprecedented 
kind of film, "hyper-realist," in homage to the super-realist movement in 
painting. However snappy, the name warps the basic nature of the film. 
Invoking realism, even with a hyphenated modifier, for this film is 
rather like extolling the murderer to the victim. The inadequacy and 
dishonesty of the cinematic style called realist have maintained the 
invisibility of women's lives and perceptions on the screen, substituting 
an aesthetic more properly called falsism, so pervasive as to force 
Akerman into her desperate strategy of stylization in order to counteract 
that false naturalism. In fact, the comparison of Akerman with the 
super-realist painters obscures the contradiction between their 
illusionism and her anti-illusionism. 

Another name popularly applied to JEANNE DIELMAN is 
"ethnographic" in keeping with the film's insistence on real-time 
presentation and non-elliptical editing. Again, however, the name 
negates a basic aspect of the film by its reference to a cinema of clinical 
observation, a kind of filmmaking known for its distance and non¬ 
involvement with the subject, observational rather than engaged. The 
film's very warm texture and Akerman's clearly committed sympathies 
(the Jeanne Dielman gestures borrowed largely from her own mother 
and aunt) make the name inappropriate. 

The critical reception of the film in one paper, the Soho Weekly News, 
by three different reviewers points up the confusion engendered by 
linguistic inadequacy, fyzl Jonas Mekas questioned, 

"Why did she have to ruin the film by making the woman a 
prostitute and introduce a murder at the end, why did she 
commercialize it?" 


And later, praising most of the film as a successor to GREED, Mekas 
contended that the heroine's silence was more "revolutionary" than the 
murder. Mekas thus made a case for the film's artistic merit as separate 
from its social context, moving the work into the area of existentialism 
at the expense of its feminism. Amy Taubin considered the film 
"theatrical" and, while commending the subjectivity of the camerawork 
and editing, she attacked the character of Jeanne: 

"Are we to generalize from Jeanne to the oppression of many 
women through their subjugation to activity which offers 
them no range of creative choice? 

If so, Jeanne Dielman's pathology mitigates against our willingness to 
generalize. By holding a reformist position (i.e. she should vary her 
menu, change her wardrobe) in relation to a revolutionary character (i.e. 
a murderer), Taubin was forced into a reading of the film limited by 
notions of realism that she as an avant-garde film critic would have 
ordinarily worked to avoid. Her review split the film along the lines of 
form/content, annexing the aesthetics as "the real importance" and 
rejecting the character of Jeanne as a pathological woman. Again we 
find a notion of pure art set up in opposition to a feminism seemingly 
restricted to positive role models. Third, Annette Michelson submitted a 
written protest to Mekas which defended the film's importance for 

"the sense of renewal it has brought both to a narrative mode 
and the inscription within it of feminist energies" (italics 
mine). 

Michelson's assessment coincides with my own fears regarding the effect 
of inadequate naming: that the feminist energies are being spent to 
create work quickly absorbed into the mainstream modes of art that 
thus renew themselves at our expense. 

Similar instances of naming malpractice film are evident in the critical 
response to Yvonne Rainer's recent films, FILM ABOUT A WOMAN 
WHO... and KRISTINA TALKING PICTURES. [8] Much of the criticism 
has been in the area of formal textual analysis, concentrating on the 
"post-modernist" structures, "Brechtian" distancing, or cinematic 
deconstruction of the works. Continuing the above-mentioned tactic of 
detoxifying films via a divide-and-conquer criticism, Brian Henderson 
presented a lengthy analysis £ql of the central section in FILM ABOUT A 
WOMAN WHO... according to a semiological model of detailing the five 
channels of communication utilized by Rainer to present textual 
information. The analysis was exhaustive on the level of technique but 
ignored completely the actual meaning of the information (titled by 
Rainer "emotional accretions"), both the words themselves and the 
visualization (a man and woman on a stark bed/table). At the opposite 
extreme, the Feminist Art Journal published an editorial by Cindy 
Nemser condemning Rainer as a modernist, "the epitome of the 
alienated artist," and discounting her film work as regressive for 
feminists, evidently due to its formal strategies, fiol 



Both of Rainer's films deal with the relations between the sexes and the 
interaction of life and art within a framework of combining 
autobiography and fiction. Whatever the intent of Rainer's filmmaking 
in political terms, the work stands as a clear product of a feminist 
cultural milieu. The films deal explicitly with woman as victim, the 
burden of patriarchal mythology, a critique of emotion, reworking of 
melodrama for women today, and even (the last film) an elegy to the lost 
innocence of defined male/female roles. The structure of the themes 
gives priority to the issues over easy identification with the "characters" 
and involves the audience in an active analysis of emotional process. 

Yet little of the criticism has managed to reconcile an appreciation for 
the formal elements with an understanding of the feminist effect. Carol 
Wikarska, in a short review for Women & Film, could only paraphrase 
Rainer's own descriptions in a stab at FILM ABOUT A WOMAN WHO..., 
seen in purely artworld terms, fill More critically, the feminist-defined 
film journal Camera Obscura concentrated its first issue on Rainer but 
fell into a similar quandry. While an interview with Rainer was printed 
alongside an analysis of the films and her work, the editors were obliged 
to critique the films in the existing semiological vocabulary, taking its 
feminist value for granted without confronting the points of 
contradiction within that methodology. The lack of vocabulary once 
again frustrates a complete consideration of the work. 

Lest the similarity of these mis-namings suggest a mere critical 
blindness and not a less coincidental tactic, an ironic reversal is posed 
by the response to Anne Severson's NEAR THE BIG CHAKRA (1972). 
Silent and in color, the film presents a series of 36 women's cunts 
photographed in unblinking close-up, some still and some moving, with 
no explanations or gratuitous presentation. 

Formally the film fits into the category of "structuralist" cinema: a 
straightforward listing of parts, no narrative, requisite attention to a 
predetermined and simplified structure, and fixed camera position (as 
defined by the name's originator P. Adams Sitney). Yet Severson's image 
is so powerfully uncooptable that her film has never been described with 
this name to my knowledge nor — with retrospective revisionism — have 
her earlier structuralist films been so named. Evidently any subject 
matter that could make a men vomit (as happened at one London 
screening in 1973) offers too much of a match to the critical category, 
even though the category in question was founded on the irrelevance, 
the arbitrariness, of the visual images filling the more important 
structure. Thus can a name be withheld by the critical establishment if 
its application is not calculated to produce annexation. 

"Whatever they have not laid hands on ... does not appear in the 
language you speak," wrote Wittig. Here is the problem: not so much 
that the names just reviewed are being employed as that other names 
are not — and therefore the qualities which those names would describe 
are lost. Where patriarchal language holds sway, the silences, the 
characteristics which are unnamed, frequently hold the greatest 


potential strengths. So in the work of Chantal Akerman, for example, 
what is most valuable for us is her decoding of oppressive cinematic 
conventions and her invention of new codes of non-voyeuristic vision; 
yet these contributions go unnamed. In the work of Yvonne Rainer, the 
issue is not one of this or that role model for feminists, not whether her 
women characters are too weak or too victimized or too individualistic. 
Rather, we can value precisely her refusal to pander (visually and 
emotionally), her frustration of audience expectation of spectacle 
(physical or psychic), and her complete reworking of traditional forms of 
melodrama and elegy to include modern feminist culture. Yet such 
elements, of greatest value to us, are not accorded critical priority. 

The effect of not-naming is censorship, whether caused by the 
imperialism of the patriarchal language or the underdevelopment of a 
feminist language. We need to begin naming our own films, but first it is 
necessary to learn to speak in our own name. The recent history of 
feminist film criticism indicates the urgency of that need. 

FEMINIST FILM CRITICISM: IN TWO VOICES 

There have been two types of feminist film criticism) fi2l. motivated by 
different geographical and ideological contexts, each speaking in a very 
different voice. 

"History of philosophy has an obvious, repressive function in 
philosophy; it is philosophy's very own Oedipus. All the 
same, you won't dare speak your own name as long as you 
have not read this and that, and that on this, and this on that 
... To say something in one's own name is very strange." 

— Gilles Deleuze fi?l 

Speaking in one's own name versus speaking in the name of history is a 
familiar problem to anyone who has ever pursued a course of study, 
become involved in an established discipline, and then tried to speak out 
of personal experience or nonprofessional/nonacademic knowledge 
without suddenly feeling quite schizophrenic. Obviously it is a 
schizophrenia especially familiar to feminists. The distinction between 
one's own voice and the voice of history is a handy one by which to 
distinguish the two types of feminist film criticism. 

At least initially, these two types could be characterized as either 
American or British: the one, American, seen as sociological or 
subjective, often a speaking out in one's own voice; the other, British, 
seen as methodological or more objective, often speaking in the voice of 
history. (The work of the past few years has blurred the original 
nationalist base of the categories: for example, the Parisian perspective 
of the California-based Camera Obscura. 

The originally American, so-called sociological approach is exemplified 
by early Women & Film articles and much of the catalogue writing from 
festivals of that same period. The emphasis on legitimizing women's 
own reactions and making women's contributions visible resulted in a 



tendency toward reviews, getting information out, a tendency to offer 
testimony as theory. Fruitful in this terrain, the weakness of the 
approach became the limits of its introspection, the boundaries 
established by the lack of a coherent methodology for moving out 
beyond the self. An example of this approach would be Barbara Halpern 
Martineau's very eccentric, subjective, and illuminating analyses of 
Nelly Kaplan and Agnes Varda films, f 14! A dismaying example of the 
current decadent strain of this approach would be Joan Mellen's recent 
book Big Bad Wolves, which offers personal interpretations of male 
characters and actors in a move to shift attention to the reformist arena 
of "human liberation." 

The originally British, so-called theoretical approach, is exemplified by 
the British Film Institute monograph on women and film (see above), by 
articles in Screen, and by the two issues of Camera Obscura (which, like 
the British writing, defers to the French authorities). Committed to 
using some of the most advanced tools of critical analysis, like semiology 
and psychoanalysis, this approach has tried to come to terms with how 
films mean — to move beyond regarding the image to analyzing the 
structure, codes, the general subtext of the works. Fruitful for its 
findings regarding signification, the weakness of the approach has been 
its suppression of the personal and a seeming belief in the neutrality of 
the analytic tools, so that the critic's feminist voice has often been muted 
by this methodology. 

Two of the most important products of this approach are pieces by 
Laura Mulvey and Claire Johnston, fi^l Johnston has critiqued the 
image of woman in male cinema and finds her to be a signifier, not of 
woman, but of the absent phallus, a signifier of an absence rather than 
any presence. Similarly, Mulvey has analyzed the nature of the 
cinematic spectator and finds evidence in cinematic voyeurism, in the 
nature of the camera look, of the exclusively male spectator as a 
production assumption. 

Another way of characterizing these two approaches would be to identify 
the American (sociological, or in one's own voice) as fundamentally 
phenomenological, and the British (theoretical, or the voice of history) 
as fundamentally analytical. Johnston and Mulvey's texts taken 
together, for example, pose a monumental absence that is unduly 
pessimistic. The misplaced pessimism stems from their overvaluation of 
the production aspect of cinema, a misassumption that cinematic values 
are irrevocably embedded at the level of production and, once there, 
remain pernicious and inviolable. Woman is absent on the screen and 
she is absent in the audience, their analysis argues. And yet here a bit of 
phenomenology would be helpful, a moment of speaking in one's own 
voice and wondering at the source in such a landscape of absence. 

As a woman sitting in the dark, watching that film made by and for men 
with drag queens on the screen, what is my experience? Don't I in fact 
interact with that text and that context, with a conspicuous absence of 
passivity? For a women's experiencing of culture under patriarchy is 



dialectical in a way that a men's can never be: our experience is like that 
of the exile, whom Brecht once singled out as the ultimate dialectician 
for that daily working out of cultural oppositions within a single body. It 
is crucial to emphasize here the possibility for texts to be transformed at 
the level of reception and not to fall into a trap of condescension toward 
our own developed powers as active producers of meaning. 

The differences implicit in these two attitudes lead to quite different 
positions and strategies, as the following selection of quotations helps to 
point up. fi 61 When interviewed regarding the reason for choosing her 
specific critical tools (auteurist, structuralist, psychoanalytic), Claire 
Johnston replied: 

"As far as I'm concerned, it's a question of whet is 
theoretically correct; these new theoretical developments 
cannot be ignored, just as feminists cannot ignore Marx or 
Freud, because they represent crucial scientific 
developments." 

In contrast to this vision of science as ideologically neutral would be the 
reiteration by such theoreticians as Adrienne Rich and Mary Daly that 
"you have to be constantly critiquing even the tools you use to explore 
and define what it is to be female." In the same interview as Johnston, 
Pam Cook elaborated their aim as: 

"Women are fixed in ideology in a particular way, which is 
definable in terms of the patriarchal system. I think we see 
our first need as primarily to define that place — that women 
are fixed in." 

In marked contrast to such a sphere of activity, the Womanifesto of the 
1975 New York Conference of Feminists in the Media stated: 

"We do not accept the existing power structure and we are 
committed to changing it by the content and structure of our 
images end by the ways we relate to each other in our work 
and with our audience." 

In her own article, Laura Mulvey identified the advantage of 
psychoanalytic critiques as their ability to "advance our understanding 
of the status quo," a limited and modest claim; yet she herself went 
beyond such a goal in making (with Peter Wollen) THE RIDDLES OF 
THE SPHINX, a film which in its refusal of patriarchal codes end 
feminist concerns represents in fact a Part Two of her original theory. By 
moving beyond an analysis of the status quo to an action intervening in 
its codes, Mulvey thus made a start in the direction of synthesizing the 
values of the two approaches here delineated. 

I have termed the British approach pessimistic, a quality which may be 
perceived by supporters as realistic or by detractors as colonized. I have 
termed the American approach optimistic, a quality which may be 
viewed by supporters as radical or by detractors as unrealistic, utopian. 



It is not surprising, however, that such a dualism of critical approach 
has evolved. In Woman's Consciousness, Man's World, Sheila 
Rowbotham points out: 

"There is a long inchoate period during which the struggle 
between the language of experience and the language of 
theory becomes a kind of agony." fiyl 

It is a problem common to an oppressed people at the point of 
formulating a new language with which to name that oppression, for the 
history of oppression has prevented the development of any unified 
language among its subjects. It is crucial for those of us working in the 
area of feminist film criticism to mend this rift, confront the agony, and 
begin developing a synthesis of maximally effective critical practice. 
Without names, our work remains anonymous, insecure, our continued 
visibility questionable. 

THE NAMES 

Without new names, we run the danger of losing title to films that we 
sorely need. Further, by stretching the name "feminist" beyond all 
reasonable elasticity, we contribute to its ultimate impoverishment. 
Since so many films have continued to be partitioned off to other 
established traditions — with other names, and with the implication that 
these other names contradict or forestall any application of the name 
"feminist" to the works so annexed — the shrinking domain of the 
"feminist" cinema is fast becoming solely that work concerned with 
feminism on the simple level of explicit subject matter. "Feminist," if it 
is to make a comeback from the loss of meaning caused by its all- 
encompassing overuse, requires surnames, new legions of names to 
preserve for us the inner strengths, the not-yet-visible qualities of these 
films still lacking in definition. Because this need is so very urgent, I 
here offer an experimental glossary of names as an aid to initiating a 
new stage of feminist criticism. 

VALIDATIVE: One of the greatest contributions of feminist filmmaking 
is the body of films documenting women's lives, political struggles, 
organizing, etc.. These films have been vaguely classified under the 
cinema-verite banner, where they reside in decidedly mixed company. 
"Validative" would be a good name for such films, which function as a 
validation and legitimation of women's culture and individual lives. The 
earliest feminist films, listed in the above chronology, were all 
"validative" cinema. The name has the added benefit of aligning the 
work with products of oppressed people, whereas the cinema-verite 
label represented the oppressors, who make such films as the superior 
outsider documenting an alien culture, often from a position of 
condescension. By employing such a name as "validative" in place of 
cinema-verite, we can combat the patriarchal annexation of women 
filmmakers as "theirs," i.e. professionals not of the culture they are 
filming. It is a unifying name, conserving of strength. 

CORRESPONDENCE: An entirely different name is necessary for other 


films, like those of Yvonne Rainer, Chantal Akerman, or Laura Mulvey/ 
Peter Wollen. Looking to literary history for clues, I found a current 
concern with the role played by letters as a sustaining mode for women's 
writing during times of literary repression. The publication of historical 
women's letters, both of famous and ordinary women, has been a major 
component in the renaissance of feminist publishing; just as the 
recognition of the long denigration of the genre as somehow not "real" 
writing, because uncertified by either publishing house or monetary 
exchange, has been an additional goad for the creation of feminist 
alternatives to the literary establishment. A cinema "of correspondence" 
makes a fitting homage to this significant letter-writing tradition of 
introspective missives sent out into the world. Equally relevant is the 
other definition of "correspondence" as "mutual response, the 
answering of things to each other," or to take Swedenborg's literal 
Doctrine of Correspondence as an example, the tenet that "every natural 
object symbolizes or corresponds to some spiritual fact or principle 
which is, as it were, its archetype." fi 81 

Films of correspondence, then, would be those investigating 
correspondences, i.e. between emotion and objectivity, narrative and 
deconstruction, art and ideology, etc. Thus a film like JEANNE 
DIELMAN is one of "correspondence" by virtue of exploring such 
correspondence as those between housework and madness, prostitution 
end female sexuality, voyeuristic and sympathetic cinematography, epic 
and dramatic temporality, etc. 

What distinguishes such films of "correspondence" from formally 
similar films by male avant-garde filmmakers is their inclusion of the 
author within the text. Thus, FILM ABOUT A WOMAN WHO 
corresponds to very clear experiences and emotional concerns in 
Rainer's life, JEANNE DIELMAN draws upon the gestures of the 
women in Akerman's family, etc. whereas such films as Michael Snow's 
RAMEAU'S NEPHEW use the form instead to suppress the presence of 
the author within the film. (Of course, there is a tradition of "diary" 
movies by men as well as women, but significantly, the presence of 
Jonas Mekas in most of his "diary" films — like that of Godard in 
NUMERO DEUX — is of the filmmaker rather than the "man" outside 
that professional role.) 

It is the correspondence between the form and content, to put it bluntly, 
that distinguishes the film "of correspondence." Such films are essential 
to the development of new structures and forms for the creation and 
communication of feminist works and values. More experimental than 
validative, these films are laying the groundwork of a feminist cinematic 
vocabulary. 

MEDUSAN: Humor should not be overlooked as a weapon of great 
power. Comedy is an aspect of feminist cinema which requires further 
cultivation for its revolutionary potential as a deflator of patriarchal 
order as well as for the extraordinary leveler and reinventor of dramatic 
structure in cinema. An acknowledgement of the subversive power of 



humor, the name "Medusan" is taken from Helene Cixous' "The Laugh 
of the Medusa" in which she celebrates the possibility of feminist texts 
"to blow up the law, to break up the 'truth' with laughter." fiol Vera 
Chytilova's DAISIES was one of the first films by a women to move in 
this direction, though it was received largely as simple slapstick. Jan 
Oxenberg’s A COMEDY IN SIX UNNATURAL ACTS is an excellent 
recent example of a "Medusan" film, attacking not simply men or sexism 
but rather the male-defined stereotypes of lesbianism. Its success has 
been demonstrated by its raucous cult reception and, more pointedly, by 
its tendency to polarize a mixed audience along the lines of, not class, 
but sexual preference. It is disruptive of homophobic complacency with 
a force never approached by films which are analytical or defensive of 
lesbianism. 

Another highly "Medusan" film is Jacques Rivette's CELINE AND 
JULIE GO BOATING (which may be curious, as it is "by" a man, but 
production credits do indicate a total collaboration with Juliet Bertho 
and Dominique Labourier, the two actresses and co-scenarists). The 
film's characters, Celine and Julie, enter each other's lives by magic and 
books joined in a unity of farce. Once together, each proceeds to 
demolish the other's ties to men (an employer, a childhood lover) by 
using humor as the tool, laughing in the face of the male fantasies and 
expectations end thus "spoiling" the relationships with a fungus of 
parody. The film has been criticized as too silly, for Berto and Labourier 
do laugh constantly — at the other characters, themselves, the audience, 
acting itself. Yet their laughter ultimately is proven their finest arsenal, 
enabling them to rescue the plot's girl-child from a darkly imminent 
Henry-Jamesian destruction simply via a laughing refusal to obey its 
allegedly binding rules. Again, CELINE AND JULIE has consistently 
divided its audience according to whom it threatens. It has become a 
cult feminist movie even as the male critical establishment (except 
Rivette fan Jonathan Rosenbaum) has denounced the film as silly, 
belabored, too obvious, etc. 

It is not only these feminist films which demand new names, but also 
the films being made by men about women. One name resurrected in 
Seventies criticism (by Molly Haskell) was the "woman's film," an 
originally Fifties term for certain matinee melodramas, now spruced up 
and cleared of its pejorative connotations, refitted for relevance to 
women today. Ironically, the name was originally Hollywood's and there 
it would stay. In the space of four years, Hollywood reclaimed the new 
"woman's film," officially crowning her in this year's Oscar ceremonies 
in the form of THE TURNING POINT. These new box office products 
are not "woman's films," despite their taking the name and leaving the 
real woman's films still unconsidered, off the screen end out in the dark. 
Rather, they are male fantasies of women, men's projections of 
themselves onto female characters. For that reason, I would suggest a 
new name for such films to call attention to that subtext. 

PROJECTILE: For a clear identification of these films' true nature as the 
fantasy projections of the male directors and for the added awareness of 



the destructive impact of such illusions on women, the name "projectile" 
is an appropriate one. It is time that the bluff was called on the touted 
authenticity of these works, which pose as objective while remaining 
entirely subjective in their conception and execution. An excellent case 
in point would be Paul Mazursky's AN UNMARRIED WOMAN as 
revealed in a recent interview with the director conducted by Terry 
Curtis Fox. f2ol 

"Q. Was it difficult to make a woman's picture at this point?" 

"A: I don't know if this is a woman's movie or not. I don't 
know what that means anymore. As opposed to BLACK 
SUNDAY, it's a woman's movie. But a lot of guys are going to 
want to see this picture. A lot." 

Certainly Mazursky's confusion is justified, for his film is indeed being 
given a name that is paramountly inapplicable according to his 
understanding of "a woman's movie." And if we wonder why all the guys 
are so anxious to see the film in question, the depressingly predictable 
answer is coming right up. 

"I wanted to get inside a woman's head. I've felt that all the 
pictures I've done, I've done with men. I put myself inside a 
man's head, using myself a lot. I wanted this time to think 
like a woman. That's one of the reasons there was so much 
rewriting ... There were many things the women I cast in the 
film... wouldn't say. They'd tell me why, and I'd say, 'Well, 
what would you say?' and I'd let them say that. I used a real 
therapist; I wanted a woman, and I had to change what she 
said based on what she is. In other words, the only thing I 
could have done was get a woman to help me write it. I 
thought about that for a while, but in the end I think it 
worked out." 

AN UNMARRIED WOMAN richly deserves its new name "projectile" as 
do THE TURNING POINT for its barely disguised misogyny, and Louis 
Malle's PRETTY BABY for its conversion of the socially retarded 
photographer E.J. Bellocq's woman-identified voyeurism into a Malle- 
identified manipulation of women. 

These names are a mere beginning. Certainly they do not cover all 
possibilities, nor can every film be fitted neatly into one clear category. 
Hopefully the relative usefulness or failings of the suggested names will 
prompt a continuation of the process by others with a linguistic facility 
more equal to the task than any individual can hope to be. Again and 
again, the urgency of the naming task cannot be overstated. 

We are now in a period of normalization, a time that can offer feminists 
complacency as a mask for cooption. As long as we allow others to do 
our naming, we will go unnamed. It is tempting to be prescriptive, to say 
that feminist films should be anti-illusionist, or be made collectively, or 
offer positive role models, a good story or no story. Yet no prescription 



quite works, and the filmmakers themselves will continue to balk at such 
Procrustean beds that lop off their edges to fit the theoretical modal. 

Likewise with critical practice, which suffers when fossilized into dogma 
at the expense of growth. Criticism is at its richest for us when it permits 
a largesse, a generosity of both sensibility and methodology, aimed at 
creating a critical practice of maximum use not only to ourselves but to 
all woman making or viewing film. To name is to take possession, and 
the time is at hand to possess, finally, our own culture by name, f 2il 
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"Change the world, it needs it." — Brecht, The Measures 
Taken 

This paper focuses on two feature films with similar stories to raise 
issues of how narrative film can be used either to perpetuate the 
patriarchal/capitalist status quo while bemoaning its consequences in 
personal alienation, or to propose a feminist/socialist alternative. 

Some theoretical sources: (a femmiage) 

• Julia Lesage, "Feminist Film Criticism: Theory and Practice," 
Women and Film, nos. 5/6,1974: "A film which is a mere social 
critique ends with an audience saying, 'Isn't that terrible: I cried to 
see it.' A more radical work shapes the audience's mind, leaving 
the viewers with structures which go beyond their consciousness 
prior to viewing. They then have a tool with which to reevaluate 
that which they had previously accepted as 'natural.'" 

• Laura Mulvey, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," Screen, 
Autumn 1975, analyzes the phallocentric nature of erotic pleasure 
in film, the ways in which that pleasure is created at the expense of 
women: "It is said that analyzing pleasure, or beauty, destroys it. 
That is the intention of this article ... a total negation of the ease 
and plenitude of the narrative fiction film ..., in order to conceive a 
new language of desire." 

• Eileen McGarry, "Documentary, Realism, and Women's Cinema," 
Women and Film, no. 7, Summer 1975, examines the effect of 
"realist" documentaries and while opposing the illusion of reality 
on theoretical grounds, notes that a limited realism can be used to 
effect feminist goals. 

• Christine Gledhill, "Whose Choice? Teaching Films about 




Abortion," Screen Education, no. 24, Autumn 1977, argues: "Anti¬ 
realist theories of political filmmaking ... are difficult to maintain 
with any rigor where the context is the specific, newly developing 
consciousness of a particular movement whose members' lives and 
experiences have been systematically excluded from 
representation." 

• Carol Duncan, "The Aesthetics of Power in Modern Erotic Art," 
Heresies no. 1, January 1977, demonstrates the male perspective 
of most modern erotic art (taking up approximately where John 
Berger's Ways of Seeing leaves off), and concludes: "Art and 
artists are made on earth, in history, in organized society. And in 
the modern era as in the past, what has been sanctified as high art 
and called True, Good and Beautiful is born of the aspirations of 
those who are empowered to shape culture." 

• Marta Meszaros, interviewed in Hungarofilm, no. 2,1976: "Ever 
since my first feature film, THE GIRL, was made, I have, with the 
obstinacy of a mule, pursued my attempt to study the characters 
and types of women with strong personalities, capable of forming 
decisions for themselves ... This emancipation of women ought to 
be encouraged deliberately, haying secured equal job opportunities 
with men, women must win equality in the sphere of private 
relationships." 

• Marta Meszaros, interviewed in Hungarofilm, no. 2,1977: "It is a 
woman's state of being subjected to man, on historical, emotional, 
and social levels, that I am concerned with ... I believe the 
fundamental question of any relationship to be the need for people 
— men and women alike — to understand themselves ... I believe 
feminism is one of the fundamental problems of this century." 

The two films in question are THE LACEMAKER by Claude Goretta, 
Switzerland/France, 1977, and FREE BREATHING by Marta Meszaros, 
Hungary, 1973. Both are classical narratives in the sense that they have 
recognizable central characters, plots which proceed chronologically, 
and a certain consistency of time and place. Both use techniques long 
familiar to film audiences, of occasionally disrupting the continuities, 
and using images and sounds expressively as well as naturalistically. 
Both are "about" a love affair between a young working-class woman 
and a young bourgeois male student. JjQ In both cases the conflict can be 
seen to involve class and sex role differences. And there are a number of 
parallel scenes: e.g., when she meets his parents, when she meets his 
friends, when he meets her friends, when they first make love, when she 
is seen at work. Even, very specifically, in both films there are scenes 
where linguistics, more precisely a linguistic discussion of phonemes, is 
used to illustrate the gap in interest and comprehension between the 
working-class woman and the student. In both films there are scenes 
where the woman is shown naked, bathing. In both films, with some 
important exceptions, the camera movements are comparable, with 
fluid tracking shots used to express the changing relationship of the 
characters. Both films use popular and classical music both 


naturalistically and expressively, as directly related to the visual image 
(i.e., we see the source of the music or it is implied) and also as part of 
an obviously separate sound track (movie music). There are enough 
similarities to underscore the very striking differences. 

FREE BREATHING is available in Canada in 16 mm but has not been 
shown commercially in North America. It has been widely distributed 
theatrically in socialist countries where, like Meszaros' other six features 
(this was her fourth), it has met with considerable acclaim and been 
discussed primarily in terms of "the woman's point of view." 

When THE LACELIAKER was shown at the Fine Arts Cinema in 
Toronto in spring of 1978, it grossed more than any other film 
previously shown at that theatre. It met with very favorable critical 
response in Europe and the U.S., and has been discussed in terms of 
Claude Goretta's oeuvre (it's his fifth feature), also in the context of 
recent Swiss cinema. Guglielno Volonterio in Image etson (February 
1978) sees the film as an example of Goretta's interest in the opposition 
between daily life in the city and the extraordinary breathing space 
afforded by a vacation in the country. He makes no mention of either 
sexism or class conflict as possible concerns. [2] 

Although THE LACEMAKER has been quite successful by "art film" 
standards, it's not a big commercial hit. It breaks no new ground either 
formally or in its subject matte. It hasn't raised controversy. It doesn't 
advocate revolution or, explicitly, anything else. It's a rather modest 
little film, nicely made, moving for audiences I've seen it with, who are 
almost entirely young and apparently upwardly mobile middle class. So 
why discuss it? Why, indeed, attack it? 

I want to attack THE LACEMAKER because it had a considerable 
impact on me, because it reminded me of FREE BREATHING, which I 
consider to be an important feminist film, and because the very 
similarities of the two films underscore for me the differences between a 
feminist/ socialist creative perspective and a bourgeois/ patriarchal 
creative perspective. (I consider both perspectives to be potentially 
creative, but only the former can help to effect necessary social change.) 
If by analyzing the ways in which a modest little film "stands for" the 
less modest claims of patriarchal bourgeois art, I can provide grounds 
for analyzing more "important" films, the effort seems worthwhile. More 
constructively, I hope that analysis of THE LACEMAKER will shed light 
on the achievement of FREE BREATHING. 

Briefly then, the "story" £3 1 of THE LACEMAKER: Beatrice, nicknamed 
Pomme, is a sweet young girl (one can drown in such sweetness) who 
works as an assistant in a beauty parlor and lives with her mother, who 
works in a grocery store and has long since been deserted by Pomme's 
father. An aura of pathos bathes the two women. Pomme's only friend is 
Marilyn, a glamorous hairdresser, who has been dating a married men 
for three years and is dumped by him shortly after the film begins. 
Marilyn's character is defined for us when we glimpse a picture of 
Marilyn Monroe on her living room wall during a scene where she raves 


hysterically to Pomme after being dropped. Pomme and Marilyn go on 
holiday to the seashore. Marilyn goes off with an American tourist and 
Pomme meets Frangois, a student of literature, whose parents live in an 
old country house — father is a country lawyer and raises dogs; mother 
makes tea, is well-read, and putters. 

Pomme and Frangois fall in love. He is bothered by her menial, boring 
job, interested in her virginity, obsessed by her body. She trusts him. 
Back in the city they live together in a garret room. His friends accept 
her — she seems awed by them. He is increasingly troubled by her 
complacency, ashamed of her ignorance, and, shortly after introducing 
her to his parents (his mother comments that Pomme seems "decent" — 
honnete, the French original, carries more stigma), he tells her that it 
won't work between them. She goes beck to her mother, fells ill, end 
ends up in an insane asylum where he visits her months later. The film 
ends with: Frangois crying in his car, Pomme looking up from her 
knitting at the camera, and then the written words on a black screen: 

"He will have passed by her, right by her, without really 
noticing her, because she was one of those who gives no 
clues, who has to be questioned patiently, one of those 
difficult to fathom. Long ego, a painter would have made her 
the subject of a genre painting: a seamstress, a water girl, 
lace-maker." 

Briefly, the story of FREE BREATHING: Jutka works in a textile mill. 
She's an attractive young women, likes to swim. Early in the film she's 
seen having an argument with a man, evidently a worker, who wants to 
marry her. She refuses, he hits her. She's rescued by a waitress at the 
cafe, end runs off crying, is next seen in a shower, face lifted to the 
water. Jutka has several women friends at the factory. One of them is 
also her roommate, and the two girls go to dances at the University. 
Jutka meets a student there and tells shim she is also a student, named 
Kati. As she explains to her roommate later, she's had previous 
experience of telling the truth and being dumped by students she's met. 
She and the young men fell in love. She tells him she's not a student but 
a worker, and that her name is Jutka. When she meets his friends, she 
pretends for a while to be a student but finally tells them too that she 
does shift work and that she feels uncomfortable with them, also that 
they don't understand her problems. 

She wants her lover to introduce her to his parents. After an argument, 
humorously presented to her advantage, he agrees. His parents are "red 
bourgeoisie." Once workers they now own a large house which the 
mother cleans herself after working all day — she's especially proud of 
her knickknacks. Jutka pretends to be a student whose parents also own 
a large house. She convinces her truckdriver father and his second wife 
to meet the boy's parents and pass themselves off as her own prosperous 
parents (her real mother refuses to be part of the game). The meeting is 
successful, but Jutka, sickened by the hypocrisy, smashes a dish in the 
kitchen. Finally she tells the boy's parents that she is a worker. His 



mother asks her to leave, and she does, telling the boy it's all over 
between then. Jutka is sees crying is the factory as she works at her 
loom, then last seen is the shower, face lifted to the water. 

Both films are infinitely more subtle and complex then the story outlines 
suggest; both have humorous and poetic moments; both use images end 
sounds to carry significance effectively and skillfully. However, the 
impression given by comparing the two "stories" is I think faithful to the 
films' texts. FREE BREATHING portrays a movement towards 
independence and self-awareness on the part of a young working-class 
women. THE LACEMAKER is a genre painting in filmic terms of an age- 
old subject — a vulnerable, mysterious young working women, 
significant not for whet she thinks or does, but for what she represents 
to men. She is important insofar as she is used to define a male attitude 
— she herself has neither importance nor strength. 

Immediately I need to qualify this judgment. It's not that Goretta sees 
no value in Beatrice/Pomme, but that her value lies in whet she has to 
give to another, essentially in whet she has to offer Frangois, who is in 
that sense a male audience surrogate. Her strength, which is primarily 
mysterious, is not available for her own use. And she is defined almost 
exclusively by the film in visual terms, as a physical presence, as a nude, 
in Berger's sense of the word, [4] as the subject of a genre painting. 
Jutka/Kati, on the other hand, defines herself, is self-aware, articulate, 
the initiator of action, heard as well as seen, and seen primarily in terms 
of her relationship to herself, then her work and her friends, then her 
lover. It's clear at the end of FREE BREATHING that she is healthy, in 
touch with her feelings, capable of continuing to work and live as a 
whole person. In contrast, Beatrice/Pomme is, at the end of THE 
LACEMAKER, to use the phrase of Simone de Beauvoir, "a women 
destroyed." 

A graphic example of this distinction is the difference between the 
representation of each women undressed. Jutka is seen naked in two 
scenes: the shower scenes at the beginning and end of the film, scenes 
shot in a very similar manner with a slight difference, which has 
enormous impact given the context of the film. In the first shower scene 
Jutka is alone in the frame, shown in an extreme close-up shot which 
begins on her face, then moves down to just below her navel and up 
again, followed by a cut to her face lifted to the water. The shot 
emphasizes the texture of her skin, the drops of water, the sensuous 
pleasure she takes is the shower. Following the fight in the cafe, which 
ends with a close up of the man's face, the shower scene also suggests 
cleansing, decontamination, release. The final shower scene, also 
following a painful breakup with a man, but immediately preceded by 
Jutka's tears in the factory, is identical to the first, except that there is 
no cut to her face — instead the camera continues its slow pan up her 
body to rest on her face. The impression of wholeness is supported by 
the context of the shot, which also, by its closeness rather than its angle, 
suggests the awareness of her own body that a woman would have in the 
shower. 


Pomme is seen undressed in full figure three times in THE 
LACEMAKER, the first time when going to bed alone after she has met 
Francois and before they make love — she is obviously thinking of him. 
The second time she is washing at the basin in their shared room — he 
wakes and calls her to him. The third time is when their relationship is 
already on the rocks — he is standing at the window, fully clothed, his 
back to the camera and to Pomme. This scene begins with a shot of 
Pomme unhooking her bra; she then rises and walks over to Frangois, 
stands beside him, back to the camera. He puts his arm around her, then 
drops it, continuing to stare out the window. She turns back to the bed 
and puts on her nightgown. In each of these three shots Pomme's body 
is presented to the spectator, framed, lit like a nude, an art object, 
offered up to Frangois who functions as the audience surrogate. 

Comparing these scenes, I found that the camera's closeness to Jutka's 
body in the FREE BREATHING scenes is consistent with the 
sympathetic presentation of Jutka as subject in the film as a whole; 
while the distanced, aesthetic framing of Pomme in THE LACEMAKER 
is part of an ambivalence which characterizes the film and is not 
resolved, except by a reading of Pomme as object rather than subject. 
Goretta is certainly aware that Frangois exploits Pomme. The script puts 
this awareness explicitly into the mouth of the only strong female in the 
film, Francois' friend Maryann. Maryann, with her boyfriend, is close to 
Frangois, but unlike him she and her boyfriend are politically active. She 
tells Francois that he has treated Pomme the way employers treat 
workers: "You used her, then fired her." Frangois angrily refuses her 
interpretation and she goes on: "Whatever you can't understand, you 
reject." 

My point is that, while criticizing this attitude on the part of Frangois, 
Goretta also does not understand Pomme. And while seeming to support 
her, he in fact rejects her by objectifying her and having her end up as 
she does. [5I Like so many other representations of women in 
patriarchal art, Pomme is the incomprehensible, the mysterious one. 

She is vulnerable, fragile, a vessel, a receptacle. At the end, though 
shattered end useless, she remains both beautiful and mysterious, 
gazing unfathomable at the camera — she is Dietrich, Garbo, accursed 
Eve (having been shown twice munching an apple!). Her oppression is 
lamentable but inevitable, and all the sensitive artist can do is to portray 
her with sympathy. It is precisely in this echo of centuries of patriarchal 
art that Goretta's film achieves the depth and resonance it undeniably 
has. It is precisely this echo which confuses and renders impotent a 
potential insight of the film, which lies in the class conflict represented 
by Frangois and Pomme. 

Pomme is seen munching an apple as Frangois studies. He looks up and 
tells her not to worry about the noise — he hears every sound when he 
works. She meekly puts down the apple end goes to make tea. He starts 
attacking her for continuing in her terrible job. Why doesn't she improve 
herself, take courses? She agrees that he's right, tears rolling down her 
face. The fact is she likes her job, is intimidated by intellectuals, has 


nothing to say to them. In an earlier scene, also munching an apple, 
Pomme asks Frangois what "dialectic" means, as he used it when talking 
with his friends. He tells her it's connected with "dialectical 
materialism" but flounders there and doesn't go on, asking her instead if 
his friends bore her. She replies that they're very smart and that 
Maryann and Gerard seem very happy together. 

The way both scenes are constructed shows Pomme as Frangois' victim, 
as hapless and on another wavelength, which she can't articulate to his 
satisfaction. What they don't show, what isn't shown anywhere in the 
film, is an alternative possibility, what dialectical materialism could 
mean to Pomme if explained in terms of her own job, her low wages, 
which Frangois resents but neither explains nor seems to understand 
politically. 

The two parallel scenes in FREE BREATHING do present the 
alternative. The boy is studying and Jutke puts on a record, loud. He 
turns it down, she turns it up. He is furious. Cut to Jutka in the factory, 
machines roaring. It is Jutka who explains to her boyfriend and the 
other students that they have no understanding of the problems of 
factory work, and her who supports another women at the factory who 
wants to organize for better pay. It is clear throughout FREE 
BREATHING that class conflict is a living reality for Jutka, which she 
understands and can articulate. Her encounters with the boy's parents 
clearly present this theme of classes, which is obviously a fundamental 
aspect of Meszaros' own thinking. £6] Goretta, on the other hand, is not 
at all clear about class conflict, although he's obviously aware that a 
problem exists, but it is submerged under the dominant image of female 
mysteriousness and vulnerability represented by Pomme. What is clear 
to me is that Meszaros' film expresses the socialist feminist concerns 
which reflect and comment upon the ideology of her Hungarian 
communist milieu, end that Goretta's film expresses the bourgeois 
liberal concerns of his patriarchal/capitalist milieu. 

The issue raised for feminist file theorists however is more complex. The 
comparison of these two films does not bear out some recent 
assumptions that classical narrative film is by definition oppressive to 
women, and that it is essential to disrupt the narrative conventions 
radically in order to achieve a new language. £7] On the contrary, it is 
possible to read Goretta's film, with its final disturbing shot of 
Beatrice/Pomme looking up from her knitting directly at the camera, 
followed by another kind of intervention in the form of written words on 
the screen, as a more open-ended structure incorporating a critique of 
its own methods, than FREE BREATHING, which ends with a repetition 
of a scene from early in the film and which can be seen as a closed 
structure which takes its methods for granted. £8J 

Rather than to the formal structures, it is to the different sets of 
signifieds in the two films that we must first look in order to understand 
their very different perspectives on social change. There we find 
Goretta's film presenting a closed world of aesthetic reference. In a 


sense the whole film can be seen as the genre painting referred to in the 
final quotation, even including an homage to Renoir in a scene in the 
country explicitly compared by Frangois to a Renoir painting, where a 
bearded man keeps staring at Pomme and is angrily accosted by 
Frangois. All is well, however; the bearded man is sketching Pomme, 
and Frangois too. Francois apologizes profusely. Artists are obviously 
exempt from the charge of lechery. Art is pure. According to this 
perspective, which is formalistic, in which genre paintings are entirely 
defined by their attention to light and shapes, concept is of minimal 
importance. But all the references in Goretta's film, aesthetic, musical, 
cinematic, circle back to the relationship between Pomme and Francois, 
and the inexorable placing of that relationship as fixed by centuries of 
romantic tradition, from which no escape is envisaged. £q] 

In FREE BREATHING there is continual reference to two worlds which 
the relationship between Jutka and the student cannot encompass, a 
world of work and production, signified by the shots in the factory and 
also by shots of workers in the fields, which have very different 
connotations than the shots of Pomme and the rich old ladies she serves 
in the beauty parlor. There are many other people in the working world, 
many other possibilities open to Jutka. Another world in FREE 
BREATHING is the world of sensuous relationship, based on Jutka's 
relationship to her own body, and almost always signified by shots of 
her in water, shown as a space where she can breathe freely and 
strongly, supported by an element at once more fluid and more dense 
than the arid and rarefied atmosphere of the university lecture hall 
where the students are lulled by droning discussions of phonemes. I find 
it interesting that linguistics, in both films, is the academic subject used 
to illustrate the gap between the working-class woman and the 
bourgeois man. Both films lay stress on names and labels, and both 
women have two names, although with different motivations and 
effects. Jutka uses the name Kati deliberately, conscious of its middle- 
class connotation, while Beatrice is called Pomme (Apple) for reasons 
which seen connected to the filmmaker's image of her, just as the name 
Beatrice evokes Dante's muse, a reference out of her framework but 
evidently familiar to Frangois. 

In his linguistics scene, Goretta blurs the suggestion that the dominant 
language is patriarchal by having Maryann present to explain a 
linguistic text to Francois while Pomme irons his shirts. Maryann is 
used later to similarly blur distinctions when she makes the film's only 
reference to industrial struggle, in Pomme's absence. That is, Maryann's 
presence in the film suggests that women need only be educated in order 
to transcend oppression. She is last shown as glowingly pregnant, with 
no indication that her political awareness will be altered by her 
experience of domesticity in a patriarchal system. What this does is to 
shift the burden of Pomme's oppression entirely onto her class status, 
minimizing the importance of sexual oppression. 

On the other side, in contrast to the scenes of Jutka swimming with ease 
and grace, Pomme is shown as awkward in outdoor situations, unable to 


swim, expressing enjoyment by a few stilted skips in the sand, most at 
ease when she is folding sheets or preparing food. Frangois comments 
on her grace while working. 

One conclusion to be drawn from this comparison of the two films is 
that, while classical narrative can easily, very easily be used to reinforce 
the dominant ideology of advanced capitalism even while expressing 
ambivalence about the cruelty that ideology implies, it can also be used 
to interrogate the politics of personal relationships within their class 
context, if the filmmaker has a clear political framework for her creative 
perceptions. That this distinction begins on the level of "story" rather 
than on the level of formal structure is an important indication for 
future directions in both analysis and production. 

Notes 

l. This is a modern variation on the Cinderella story, long popular in 
literary and filmic naturalism, and recently reversed, with dubious 
effect, by Lina Wertmuller in SWEPT AWAY. The story has provided 
resources for feminist/socialist analysis dating as far back as 
Richardson's Pamela, and including Charlotte Bronte's Jane Eyre, 
Stephen Crane's Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, Somerset Maugham's Of 
Human Bondage, Edith Wharton's The House of Mirth, and many 
more. 

2^ An introductory article to the Image et Son special section on Swiss 
cinema points out that in the past few years vital young Swiss 
filmmakers have been increasingly selling out their interest in critical 
interrogation of Swiss society because of the need to seek adequate 
financial backing primarily by Franco-Swiss co-production. THE 
LACEMAKER isn't mentioned; however it is set in France and carries no 
particular Swiss reference. It is a Franco-Swiss-Germanic co¬ 
production. 

3. "Story" seems more appropriate than "plot," but neither conveys the 
problems of truncation and distortion inevitable in summary. 

4. Berger contrasts nudity and nakedness in Ways of Seeing: the nude is 
the art object; the naked person is one without clothes. 

5. John Berger does the same thing in Part Two of his BBC television 
series, Ways of Seeing: The Nude, in the way he presents the women 
brought in to discuss his thesis at the end of the program — while 
discussing his thesis about the way women have been objectified in 
Renaissance art they themselves are objectified by the camera and set¬ 
up of the scene. 

(L The idea for FREE BREATHING came to Meszaros when she was 
collecting material for a documentary on women in textile mills, AT 
THE LORINO SPINNERY, 1971. 

3. This assumption, first made by Claire Johnston in "Women's Cinema 


as Counter-Cinema," Notes on Women's Cinema, 1973, is closely related 
to assumptions about the negative implications of realism which 
Christine Gledhill challenges in "Whose Choice" referred to above. 

Meszaros did move to a more formally open structure in her sixth 
feature, NINE MONTHS, which has a very different kind of disruptive 
ending, in which the actress playing the central character actually gives 
birth in front of the camera, clearly a case of form emerging from 
content, and a further argument in defense of realism among Gledhill's 
lines. Also note that Meszaros, like so many male directors, but unlike 
most women, has been able to develop her potential as a director by 
making a number of features. I find that her development has tended to 
be first towards clear strong narrative, then towards formal innovation. 

9^ Cf. Louis Althusser's discussion of the Piccolo Teatro's production of 
El Nost Milan in his book For Marx, which points out the political 
implications of such a closed circle of reference as I see in THE 
LACEMAKER: 

"Strictly speaking there is no dialectic of consciousness ... 
which could reach reality itself by virtue of its own 
contradictions ... consciousness does not accede to the real 
through its own internal development, but by the radical 
discovery of what is other than itself (his italics)." 

This essay is based on a paper presented at the Film Studies Association 
of Canada conference on "Nationhood" during a session on "Film and 
Social Change," May 1978. 
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JoAnn Elam's RAPE is one of the most important fusions of the 
experimental filmmaking tradition and the current wave of self¬ 
consciously political films. It is an explicitly feminist documentary film 
which uses experimental techniques. In its content or signified, it 
provides an angry "speak-out" of women's rape experiences and a 
militant analysis of the myths and facts about rape in the United States. 
Elam has articulated many new film strategies to achieve such a task so 
that this film avoids — indeed, by contrast, comments on — the usual 
exploitive treatment of rape in cinema. 

RAPE rejects voyeurism and pathos. It rejects showing women as 
powerless. Its protagonists are real-life rape victims who are not filmed 
crying, but angry and in control. To counteract the usual cinematic 
depiction of rape as the ultimate form of possession, Elam's film 
functions as rape victims' public speak-out. The women dare to speak 
the unspeakable, to restore to themselves their own identity, and to 
attack those cultural and economic institutions which make rape likely 
and those legal institutions which oppress the victim. The structure of 
the film is that of one evening's conversation in which women who had 
been raped speak with the filmmaker. Their conversation is presented in 
the film in video transfer, and is combined with filmed inserts shown 
while the conversation continues in voice-off. 

The meeting takes place in one women's living room. It is women's 
"turf," the home, the domestic sphere. Visually, the videotaped milieu 
conveys a sense of solidarity and security as the women sit around in a 
circle talking. The video camera was passed around, and a number of 
women did the filming, so we cannot identify the filmmaker in that 
group. There is a sense of warmth and enclosure. The women constantly 
interact as equals. The filmmaker's relation to her subject is 
participatory and nonhierarchical. The entire farm of the film as well as 
Elam's participation in that group reveals her identification with and 
enhancement of the group's analysis rather than the more typical male 
filmmaker's "domination" of a difficult subject presented as a tour de 
force to an admiring world. 




THE IDEOLOGY OF RAPE 


Elam's cinematic technique, her relation to both subject and audience, 
and her non-voyeuristic depiction of rape all work in an original way to 
combat what Susan Brownmiller in Against Our Will has called "the 
ideology of rape." [ 1 ] This ideology is a main support of patriarchy, and it 
is especially visible in cinema. Elam attacks it both in the way she 
explicitly deals with an often repressed and misrepresented area of 
women's oppression and in her cinematic technique. What is the 
ideology of rape? Brownmiller does not describe either the aesthetic or 
the institutional mechanisms whereby the mess media perpetrate that 
ideology, but she well understands how it partly derives from the 
general depiction of women in our culture, a depiction of powerlessness: 

"The theory of aggressive male domination over women as a natural 
right is so deeply embedded in our cultural value system that all recent 
attempts to expose it — in movies, television commercials, or even 
children's books — have barely managed to scratch the surface. As I see 
it, the problem is not that polarized role playing (men as doer, women as 
bystander) and exaggerated portrayals of the female body as passive sex 
object are simply 'demeaning' to women's dignity and self-conception, 
or that such portrayals fail to provide role models for young girls, but 
that cultural sexism is a conscious form of female degradation designed 
to boost the male ego by offering 'proof of his native superiority 
everywhere he looks." (p. 437) 

To demonstrate the uniqueness of Elam's RAPE, I would like first to 
look at two other cinematic treatments of rape — one a sympathetic and 
widely used short film, NO LIES, by Mitchell Block, and the other, the 
pervasive depiction of rape in pornography. Mitchell Block's NO LIES is 
a pseudo-documentary. That is, only when we see the credits at the end 
do we know that the film was scripted and acted. NO LIES has two 
characters in it, a film-school cinema-verite documentarist and his 
women friend whom he is filming in her New York apartment as she 
puts on make-up and jewelry preparing to go out. The filmmaker follows 
the women intrusively from room to room, and this footage is 
presumably the film that he then shot. The women casually tells the 
filmmaker she'd been raped; he goads her to tell him more and more 
about it; she cries. He moves in at this point for ever more pathetic 
close-ups, and she finally slams the door on him as she leaves, reduced 
to humiliation and fear. 

When the credits reveal the names of the actors, we realize that the film 
has been a tour de force of acting, especially on the women's part, and 
that it has been intended as a metaphor to demonstrate that cinema- 
verite is rape. NO LIES, although it presents the women as "good" and 
the filmmaker friend as "bad," once again primarily uses rape as a 
metaphor. In this way, it refuses to allow women the concrete definition 
of their own oppression, refuses to look at that oppression for what it is 
and not as an indicator pointing to something else "more important." 
Filmmakers who would never use lynchings or concentration camp 



exterminations as metaphors nevertheless feel impelled to do so with 
rape. 


Furthermore, although NO LIES pretends to attack the voyeurism of 
cinema-verite, it depends on voyeurism and an assumption of women's 
powerlessness to convey its message. The audience is led to protest 
emotionally the way the student filmmaker "rapes" his subject by 
filming her crying, but Mitchell Block does much the same thing to gain 
our admiration for his film. He sets up a situation for a certain kind of 
bravura performance on the part of his actress. Her big moment comes 
when she breaks down in humiliation. Tears stream from her eyes and 
smear her mascara. How brave, the audience thinks, of this beautiful 
women to be filmed as "ugly" in extreme close-up. She carries it off so 
well! Yet the question most audiences won't ask is why Block has used 
such a conventionally beautiful women for his protagonist. Surely he 
meant to elicit more sympathy for a rape victim's tragic plight. But he 
also evokes admiration for his actress' virtuoso range and his own ability 
as a filmmaker to adequately script that part and capture that 
performance in this film. 

Block's film won prizes and gained international attention for him as an 
up-and-coming filmmaker. Elam's film was made collectively, in 
solidarity with her subjects: it was an act of documentary filmmaking 
specifically intended to provoke social change. Block dominates his 
subject just as much as his male protagonist does, and in so doing, the 
portrayal of rape in NO LIES — no matter how pathetic Block makes the 
victim's plight — once again fuels the ideology of rape. In both its 
content and in the relation of Block to his subject, NO LIES depends on 
female powerlessness and male dominance. 

If it is "sympathetic," the depiction of rape on film usually presents the 
victim in terms of pathos, horror, or individual tragedy. In this case, the 
audience response maybe one of both titillation and catharsis. Both 
males and females in the audience may respond — for different reasons 
— with a reaction such as this: "She's dead and beautiful and out there. 
Lucky it's not me." Either as titillation or catharsis or both, such a 
response has an adverse social effect in that it serves to limit people's 
capacity for self-awareness and their impulse to effect social change. 

Far worse are the movies where women cry rape or enjoy rape, or 
movies where a sexual act inflicted by force is ultimately enjoyed. These 
film portrayals treacherously reinforce the prevalent social myths about 
rape that are enacted in the legal systems of most countries in the world. 
These myths make the victim the one who must prove she is not guilty. 
They include, "All women want to be raped. She asked for it. A woman 
shouldn't bring up the fact of having been raped as a public statement 
but should hide it as a shame." Such myths encourage violence against 
women, indeed make it legal, as in the British Supreme Court decision 
to free two men who violently raped a woman. In this case, the court 
ruled that because the woman's husband told the rapists that forceful 
sexual relations only excited her all the more, the two men could not 



have known that they were committing an act of rape. 


Because rape is a staple of pornography, both hard- and soft-core, many 
feminists reject a liberal, "freedom-of-expression," and anti-puritanical 
defense of porn. With an anger that I and the women filmed in RAPE 
also feel, Susan Brownmiller in Against Our Will attacks pornography 
as "the undiluted essence of anti-female propaganda." 

"The gut distaste that a majority of women feel when we look at 
pornography, a distaste that, incredibly, it is no longer fashionable to 
admit, comes, I think, from the gut knowledge that we and our bodies 
are being stripped, exposed, and contorted for the purpose of ridicule to 
bolster that 'masculine esteem' which gets its kick and sense of power 
from viewing females as anonymous, panting playthings, adult toys, 
dehumanized objects to be used, abused, broken and discarded. This is, 
of course, also the philosophy of rape. It is no accident (for what else 
could be its purpose?) that females in the pornographic genre are 
depicted in two clearly delineated roles: as virgins who are caught and 
'banged' or as nymphomaniacs who are never sated. The most popular 
and prevalent pornographic fantasy combines the two: an innocent, 
untutored female is raped and "subjected to unnatural practices" that 
turn her into a raving slobbering nymphomaniac, a dependent sexual 
slave who can never get enough of the big, male cock." [2] 

"There can be no 'equality' in porn, no female equivalent, no turning of 
the tables in the name of bawdy fun. Pornography, like rape, is a male 
invention, designed to dehumanize women, to reduce the female to an 
object of sexual access, not to free sensuality from moralistic or parental 
inhibition. The staple of porn will always be the naked female body, 
breasts and genitals exposed, because as man devised it, her naked body 
is the female's 'shame,' her private parts the private property of man, 
while his are the ancient, holy, universal, patriarchical instrument of his 
power, his rule by force over her.” (pp. 442-43) 

How cinema perpetuates an ideology of rape is far more complicated 
than the way it depicts actual rapes. An attitude of contempt for women 
is often inescapably built into a film. [3] This is especially true of a film 
that shows violence being done to a woman but is the case with many 
other films as well. Woman as victim, woman as object, woman getting 
fucked, woman getting shot, woman's body as object of public 
contemplation (only "beautiful" when young, of course) — all these are 
the staple of narrative cinema and of television as we know it. 

Feminist film theorists have currently undertaken the massive task of 
explaining the mechanisms of how cinema both directly and indirectly 
oppresses women. Much of this analysis is from a psychoanalytic 
perspective. Thus, according to Pam Cook and Claire Johnston, women 
in film, especially fictional film, are generally used as markers in a male 
fantasy. [4] In their roles, costumes, and ways of being filmed, women in 
patriarchal narrative film have functioned primarily as fetishized objects 
of desire, objects that are really feared. According to this psychoanalytic 
perspective, such a use of the female figure derives from the original 



male oedipal fear of a lack or castration, an overwhelming Other that 
may swallow him up, an Other whose traits he must suppress in himself 
as the locus of power, the male. In his adult life, to possess or desire the 
woman, not as she is but as he imagines her, guarantees to the man that 
he is a man. [5] In a similar vein, in a study of the oppressive 
mechanisms of voyeurism in narrative cinema, Laura Mulvey describes 
the figure of woman as "an indispensable element of spectacle" in 
narrative film, where woman functions both "as erotic object for the 
characters within the screen story and as erotic object for the spectator 
within the auditorium." [6] 

However, the relation of a woman audience member to that voyeurism, 
to looking at beautiful or suffering women characters in film, is more 
complex than men's and has not been adequately analyzed. [7] It 
probably involves a mixture of pleasure, identity, and distance. For 
example, in watching narrative cinema I can, and in fact usually do, 
identify with both the male protagonist from whose perspective the 
story is told and whose values are explored and with the beautiful 
woman he loves. I can be both Bogart and Bacall. However, although 
women viewers do not have the same psychological predisposition to 
view female images as Other as male viewers do, in almost every film 
they see, women viewers are forced to respond to female images in 
films, both the minor characters and the "stars," through the filter of 
patriarchal artistic concerns and conventions. 

It is precisely because JoAnn Elam challenges both patriarchal film 
content and the conventions with which women and the topic of rape 
have been filmed that RAPE is important, especially to women. In 
watching this film, viewers must respond in a specifically political way to 
the facts of women's oppression, and they are also led to reflect on the 
cinematic treatment of that oppression. In this way, Elam's feminist 
cinema leads viewers to challenge what they had taken for granted 
before, especially the treatment of women in film. 

RAPE 

The visual track of RAPE consists of three types of footage: a kinescoped 
videotaped conversation among a group of rape victims arid the 
filmmaker, handwritten intertitles (white on a black background), and 
symbolic illustrations -filmed in 16 mm — of the concepts discussed by 
the women on the sound track. [A complete list of the intertitles is 
included after the endnotes in this essay.] For the women who met this 
one time to speak to each other and to make a film, this filmed 
discussion meant for each of them a coming to knowledge, a healing, a 
reaffirming of their right to inhabit their own bodies and most intimate 
selves. The film shows us these women interacting and discussing their 
rape experiences and analyzing women's situation. They have come 
together in a conscious act of social cohesion. They arrive at a political 
analysis through this one evening's group process and group interaction, 
which, in fact, is the political analysis of rape that Elam presents in her 
film. 



While there is no story line or narrative development in the film, there is 
a deliberate progression from the women's telling of victimization — by 
both rapists and the legal system — to an analysis of rape culture, to an 
indication of possible collective action. For example, the group discusses 
the ordinary strategies patriarchy has forced women to adopt when 
going out in the public sphere. These involve paranoia, disguise, and 
conforming to social expectations about women's roles — e.g., stay at 
home or go out only with a man or look like you are expecting a man to 
meet you any minute — none of which has guaranteed men safety. There 
is also a sensitive discussion of class and racism, as the women (who are 
all white) respond honestly to these issues in terms of their own lived 
experience. The group here uses its collectivity to develop a sense of 
strength and to fight rape publicly. The conversation functions as a 
variant of the consciousness-raising group, and it is a conversation 
heightened by the women's eagerness to make a film. 

The visual image of the conversation is that of a grainy video transfer, 
with foreground and background collapsed. The low resolution of the 
image plus the "unprofessional" framing as the participants passed the 
video camera around from one to the other dedramatizes the stories 
that the women had to tell. Pathos and personality are so minimized 
that often the viewer cannot remember which person had had which 
rape experience or took which political or personal stance. The group 
finally is remembered as speaking with one voice. For political reasons, 
Elam clearly has eschewed any portrayal of a tragic individual. She films 
no one with sculpted lighting and shows no acts of rape and no women 
breaking down in tears. The women's "stories" are experienced only in a 
situation of collective sharing and protest. 

The soundtrack is the women's conversation. It sets the pace of the film. 
Elam intercuts the video image with symbolic filmed material and 
Brechtian-style titles which serve only to heighten and make memorable 
what the women say. The viewer must respond to the film politically. 
There is no other way to deal with the women presented in the film 
except in the intellectual and analytical way in which they deal with 
themselves. In particular, the symbolic sequences force an intellectual 
response. 

I use the term "symbolic" here to refer to a constructed relation between 
thing filmed and topic signified in a particular sequence. Elam's visual 
symbolism is reminiscent of the post-68 Godard/Gorin films, for it is 
combined with Brechtian-style intertitles which "explain" or anchor the 
signification in the concepts expressed explicitly on the soundtrack. As 
with Brechtian distancing devices, this 16 mm filmed material both 
provides an intellectual wit which expands the resonance of the film and 
also raises our political understanding of what we see and hear. For 
example, toward the end of the film, Elam inserts an intertitle which 
lists potential solutions and collective actions that have been taken by 
women against rape. The intertitle passes by too quickly for it to be 
absorbed as a worked-out formula to end rape. Rather it suggests areas 
for discussion that the film as a whole opens up, indicating ways women 



might act, rather than ways women must act. The inserted material, 
both intertitles and symbolic sequences, suggests an analysis but leaves 
it up to the audience to make the connections for themselves. 

Sometimes the cinematic technique has an evocative effect deriving 
from the simplicity of the image or from the editing and camera 
movement. Elam's panning across the tops of skyscrapers and court 
buildings (to represent institutional male power) elicits a sense of 
paranoia and claustrophobia because of the visceral response it evokes. 
Other times, Elam uses a verite-type on-the-street filming. She 
combines here a number of shots of women walking, or men's glances, 
on people walking together. She edits these shots so as to bring out their 
most salient common feature (i.e., "woman walking down city street"), 
but she uses a "spontaneous" filming style to demonstrate the real threat 
women face in public situations and their constant awareness when 
walking down the street that they could be harassed at any time. You 
could, the film implies, film scenes like that on any city street on any 
given day. 

To break tension and to make political points in a witty, memorable 
way, she flashes on at various times a shot of a screw, a pigeon (meaning 
women are sitting ducks), or columns which are carved into figures of 
grimacing women (meaning women are the pillars of society). She also 
uses humorous images of classical painting, showing unhappy or 
beheaded wives. The images of classical art, especially a painting of the 
rape of the Sabine women, a statue of a man abducting a woman at 
sword's point, and a Minerva-type goddess with arms upraised 
represent a number of concepts — women's traditional roles, the 
constraints placed on women, and what happens when they confront 
men or social institutions. These images are used in different 
combinations with the other symbolic images in a carefully crafted way 
to evoke the precise kinds of complexities and contradictions that affect 
or have a bearing on the situation the women are talking about on the 
soundtrack in voice-off. 

Some of the symbolic sequences are more complex than a one-to-one 
equation of image with idea. For example, in the children's games, 
which broadly symbolize "the battle of the sexes," the audience has to 
attend to the switches in who is chasing whom — the boys or the girls. 
Certain visual sequences depict an extended metaphor, in particular, a 
hand game where a man's hands hit and grab a woman's hands. Another 
time we see a hand moving a glass of water around rapidly while a 
person's hand, with forefinger extended, tries to stick a finger in the 
glass. Here the women's voices on the soundtrack discuss how hostile 
judges have used this very trick to prove to a jury that a woman could 
never be forced to have sex against her will. 

Elam's visual style in both the filmed 16 mm inserts and in the 
videotaped sequences of the women's conversation partly derives from a 
tradition in U.S. experimental filmmaking that is in opposition to 
mainstream documentary and feature film style. The "home-movie" 



experimentation of the New American Cinema movement is 
characterized not only by spontaneous filming done in the filmmaker's 
own milieu, but also by a handheld camera and a seeming lack of 
concern for the "rules" of narrative cinematography. Thus, in RAPE, we 
often face seemingly erratic camera movement, a horizon line askew, or 
unpredictable kinds of visual repetition. Such a visual style originally 
functioned as a cheap form of filmmakimg and as a protest against the 
aesthetic structures of commercial film. Even now, because audiences 
are generally unfamiliar with this type of cinematography, it may be 
perceived as crude or inept. 

Here, in fact, such a style serves a political purpose. Elam has striven to 
create new cinematic tactics for exploring and explicitly analyzing the 
topic of rape without being co-opted into using that subject matter for 
visual voyeuristic pleasure. Furthermore, the intellectual and symbolic 
nature of her style makes a statement about the women being filmed 
and makes demands on the audience. The women filmed and the film 
itself are angry, intellectual, and politically aware. The responses to the 
visual symbolism must be analytical. The imagery never evokes a feeling 
of, "How tragic! How sad!" 

The major way that Elam moves from the consciousness-raising filmed 
conversation to a useful public statement about and attack on rape-to 
forging a teaching tool, if you will — is through the intertitles. Some of 
these are summary statements; they usually follow the mention of a 
theme or concept by one of the women on the soundtrack. Often the 
intertitles define the symbolism of the inserted filmed sequences. More 
often, they are heavily ironic, underscoring the false consciousness and 
everyday assumptions that are the major prop of rape ideology. Such 
assumptions make rape not only a "thinkable" act for the rapist, but for 
both the rapist and the non-rapist, these assumptions reaffirm and 
institutionalize the notion of men's social and personal right of access to 
the female body. 

Some of these titles include the following, the false consciousness of 
which I hope will be obvious: "say yes and mean no"; "you're so cute 
when you're mad"; "it's because they like you"; "victim precipitation"; 
"she claims that she was raped"; "the woman behind the man'; and "it's 
your burden in society to say no." Other times words such as myth or 
ravish are defined with their dictionary — i.e., patriarchal — definition. 
There are repeated shots of the Illinois rape statute's definition of rape. 

Frequently, the intertitles express women's direct anger and their sense 
of what should be done. This heightening of the women's anger and the 
resolution expressed in the titles, as well as the political analysis the 
titles provide, bring great satisfaction to women viewers. I have seen the 
anger expressed by the titles divide the audience, as Brecht said a good 
political film should do, along class lines, in this case along feminist 
lines. Women in the audience usually respond more vehemently and to 
different issues than male viewers do; and I've had women students call 
one title "realistic — telling it the way it is," while male students 



characterized the same title as "polemical" or "rhetorical." Elam 
validates women's anger in this film by raising it to a conceptual level in 
which that anger becomes part of the most appropriate political 
response. [9] 

The film does not have a beginning, middle or end. There is a process of 
moving from a personal to an institutional analysis and of ending on a 
sense (not an answer) of what is to be done and what steps women can 
take. The film cannot be either received or remembered like a story. 
There isn't a main point or event that was led up to, no chain of 
inevitable cause and effect. Women exploring issues of rape — or indeed 
of the larger, complex subject of their sexuality and their relation to 
their bodies — need something beyond stories where either something 
good happens (the woman is "won"; she finds Mr. Right) or something 
bad (the woman gets raped or shot; woman is vanquished). Elam's film 
opens on to women's experience in a new way by its very eschewal of a 
story form. The only "story" is what the group explored in a social act of 
affirming its members' identity and of fighting rape and the factors that 
cause rape. 

After seeing the film, the viewer will remember little about the 
characters, who are neither cinematically beautiful nor tragic. We will 
remember snatches of the told experience, some of the titles, and some 
of the symbolic filmed sequences The film has forced us to witness 
women speaking the unspoken, and the film itself is a rare cinematic act 
in making the unspoken speakable. It shows women in a community of 
women breaking through guilt, isolation, silence, and alienation from 
self. The women depicted in the film and the filmmaker's own style 
create a sense of women as intellectuals and social actors. They are 
doing — even in the act of conversation — rather than waiting, suffering, 
and sacrificing, which are patriarchy's notions of women's roles. Elam 
uses the film to examine and attack oppressive ideological structures 
and to reinforce women's sense of just outrage and their capacity to act. 
It is an intellectual film that has a role to play in helping women forge 
both their own identities and a more equitable world. 


Intertitles from JoAnn Elam's film, RAPE 

• TERROR — a state of intense fear caused by the systematic use of 
violent means by a party or faction to maintain itself in power. 

• retaliation 

• Rape is a perfect example of control. 

• go out and do it again 

• They think that rape is just a simple screw. 

• corroboration 

• evidence of penetration and lack of consent 

• Men think that women want to be raped. 

• male supremacy 

• They just do it to be pricks. 

• They just have a ball. 




Rapists do not differ from ordinary men. 

• act out aggression 

• masculine sadism 

• motivation 

• women are vulnerable 

• plea bargaining 

• legal system 

• consensual intercourse 

• justified sexui assault 

• felonious gallantry 

• assault with failure to please 

• rape is socially sanctioned 

• Men think that women want to be raped. 

• The trick is not to care what they think. 

• They just do it to be pricks. 

• They just have a ball. 

• That's not treating me like a human being. 

• take it out on someone 

• You get to a point where you can't stand to live that way. 


Notes 

n Susan Brownmiller, Against Our Will: Men, Women, and Rape, New 
York: Bantam, 1976. 

2^ A further analysis of intercourse itself as reflective of the same power 
relations that Brownmiller sees operating in pornography can be found 
in TiGrace Atkinson's perceptive and witty essay, "The Institution of 
Sexual Intercourse," Amazon Odyssey, New York: Links Books, 1971. To 
quote Atkinson: 

"The argument goes something like this: man has a sexual 
instinct, and we know this because men like to have sexual 
intercourse so much. Since male desire for sexual intercourse 
is not determined by the recipient, it must be the activity 
itself which is desired. The activity is defined essentially as 
the penetration by the penis into the vagina. But the man 
may have an intense experience, called 'orgasm,' caused by 
some activity of his own within the particular environment of 
the vagina. The completion of his experience, or orgasm, is 
indicated by certain signs, e.g., ejaculation. This experience 
has been judged by society to be pleasurable in a similar way 
for both men and women." (p. 17) 

3. See Barbara Halpern Martineau's "Documenting the Patriarchy: 
CHINATOWN" in Women and the Cinema, Eds. Karyn Kay and Gerald 
Peary. New York: Dutton, 1977 (originally in JUMP CUT No. 3, 
September-October 1974). Martineau examines the ideological 
implications of reviews of CHINATOWN which ignore the violence done 
to the female protagonist, ignoring "the fact that while the male star 
only gets his nose slit open, the female star gets shot through the eye." 




4 + See especially Pam Cook and Claire Johnston's analysis of MAMIE 
STOVER in "The Place of Women in the Cinema of Raoul Walsh," Raoul 
Walsh, Ed. Phil Harvey, London: Vineyard Press, 1974. Also Claire 
Johnston, "Women's Cinema as Counter-cinema," Notes on a Women's 
Cinema, Screen Pamphlet No. 2,1974. 

5. For a further discussion of the differences between male and female 
oedipal development, see Nancy Chodorow, "Family Structure and 
Feminine Personality," Woman, Culture and Society, Michelle Rosaldo 
and Louise Lamphere, eds., Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1974; 
also Chodorow, "Oedipal Assymetries and Heterosexual Knots," Social 
Problems, 23, No. 4 (April, 1976). 

6 , Laura Mulvey, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," Screen, 16, 
No. 3 (Fall 1976); reprinted in Women and the Cinema. 

7\ This paragraph reflects a discussion between feminist literary and 
film critics in "Women and Film: A Discussion of Feminist Aesthetics," 
New German Critique, No. 13 (Winter 1976). 

R I draw here on Peter Wollen's application of Charles Pierce's semiotic 
categories — icon, index, and symbol — to cinema. 

"A symbolic sign demands neither resemblance to its object 
(the definition of icon) nor any existential bond with it (the 
definition of index). It is conventional and has the force of 
law." — Signs and Meaning in the Cinema. 

9, In showing the film I have encountered two types of negative 
responses, worth mentioning here. Some viewers find the film visually 
crude either because they are hostile to the use of video transfer in 
experimental filmmaking, or because they do not like a film style that 
differs from TV documentaries. Another negative response, and it is 
often combined with the above response as a "cover," comes from those 
who do not want to look at rape in both personal and political terms and 
who thus reject the type of response insisted on by both the style and the 
content of Elam's film. 

As a friend of the filmmaker and as a critic trying to establish a broader 
audience for women's films, I have shown RAPE in women's studies 
classes, film classes, and film conferences, and also had it shown to 
women and police staff working in the area of rape. "Naive" audiences 
do not seem to have much difficulty with the formal innovations; film 
students either like its experimental strategies or find it lacking in 
production values; people in rape-crisis work either accept or argue with 
its politics. Often this last group is looking for a film that would serve as 
an organizing tool in a specific anti-rape campaign. RAPE'S open-ended 
form and symbolic sequences make it suitable for starting discussions, 
but it is not prescriptive in terms of strategy and tactics. 

RAPE may be rented from Canyon Cinema Co-operative, 2325 Third 


Street, Suite 138, San Francisco, CA 94107 (415/3321514) or Film 
Makers' Co-Operative, 175 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
(212/884-3820); in Canada, D.E.C. Films, 121 Avenue Road, Toronto, 
Ontario, M5R 263 (416/964-6901); in England, The Other Cinema, 12- 
13 Little Newport Street. London, WC2 H7JJ. Rental charge — $35; 
Purchase price — $250. For purchase apply to the filmmaker, PO Box 
41864, Chicago, IL 60641. 
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In the initial moments of Tomas Gutierrez Alea's LA MUERTE DE UN 
BUROCRATA (THE DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT, 1966) there is an 
audacious and brilliantly comic sequence. JjQ The deceased worker 
around whose disinterred remains the plot will revolve is seen in semi- 
animated flashback at his workplace. An exemplary proletarian artist, he 
has reduced art to a science, having devised a machine which produces 
busts of Cuban national poet and patriot Jose Marti with the 
monotonous regularity of cogs emerging from a press. In a moment of 
carelessness, the worker falls prey to his own invention. The last bust to 
emerge is his own; he has been martyred to his misguided concept of 
art. 

The sequence imaginatively conveys the Cuban film industry's rejection 
of mechanical concepts mechanically imposed on the creative process. 

As anyone who has sampled post-revolutionary Cuban cinema can 
testify, Cuban filmmaking is seldom predictable or automatic. U.S. 
audiences discovered this to their surprise in 1973 with the theatrical 
release of MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT (Tomas Gutierrez 
Alea, 1968). Disarmed by its complexity and inventiveness, by its 
sophisticated wit and sympathetic portrayal of its bourgeois protagonist, 
U.S. critics greeted the film with ringing praise. The New York Times 
listed it among the year's ten best films. The National Society of Film 
Critics offered its director a special award, though the State 
Department's refusal to grant him a visa prevented him from attending 
the ceremony. However regrettable, such a response was not unexpected 
given how the Treasury Department had shut down the First New York 
Festival of Cuban Cinema the previous year, confiscating all prints on 
the second day of the week-long program and eventually driving 
American Documentary Films, sponsors of the festival, into bankruptcy. 

For nearly two decades, the U.S. has sought to isolate Cuba from the rest 
of the world by imposing an economic and cultural blockade on the 
island. During this period, Cuban cinema and the related arts of music 
and poster design have continually succeeded in breaking through the 




cultural blockade to assert the political integrity and unbridled creative 
energy of this struggling socialist society. 


Cuban cinema continues to be viewed belatedly and sporadically in 
North America. Coinciding with the gradual diplomatic rapprochement 
between Cuba and the U.S., however, a large number of features and 
documentaries have become available to us in the past two years 
through the efforts of Tricontinental Film Center and the Center for 
Cuban Studies. The desire to acquaint North American audiences with 
these films and provide a basis for their appreciation is one of the 
motivating factors behind this special section. In a larger sense, this 
section constitutes a tribute to the most lively of the Cuban arts in this 
year, which marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the revolutionary 
insurrection. 

The leaders of the guerrilla struggle were quick to perceive the artistic 
and educational supremacy of the film medium. In early 1959, soon after 
Fidel became head of the new revolutionary government, he ranked 
cinema and television, in that order, as the most important forms of 
artistic expression. A decade later, the First National Congress on 
Education and Culture pointed to radio, television, the cinema, and the 
press as 

"powerful instruments of ideological education, molders of 
the collective consciousness whose use and development 
must not be left to improvisation or spontaneity." 

The congress singled out film as "the art par excellence in our century." 
Histories of post-revolutionary Cuban cinema customarily begin by 
observing that the decree which founded the Cuban Institute of 
Cinematographic Art and Industry (ICAIC) on March 24,1959, was the 
first cultural act of the revolutionary government, coming less than 
three months after the overthrow of Batista. In fact, another 
revolutionary film organization preceded ICAIC. Cine Rebelde, part of 
the Rebel Army's National Board of Culture, was founded as soon as the 
rebels took power. After producing two documentary shorts, Tomas 
Gutierrez Alea’s ESTA TIERRA NUESTRA (THIS IS OUR LAND) and 
Julio Garcia Espinosa’s LA VIVIENDA (HOUSING), Cine Rebelde 
became part of the newly founded film Institute. 

Pre-revolutionary history 

Cubans frequently stress the absence of a cinematic tradition in pre¬ 
revolutionary Cuba, as Fidel did in his Report to the First Party 
Congress (1975) when he commended the achievements of "a new art 
form, without a history or a tradition in our country." Leading 
filmmaker and theorist Julio Garcia Espinosa concurs regarding the 
dearth of constructive models but emphasizes the potential impact of 
what was in fact a powerful negative heritage. 

Cuban film historians emphasize the parallel historical development of 
the film medium, the U.S. drive toward extraterritorial expansion, and 



the history of Cuba as a nation. Cubans were exposed to the moving 
image as early as citizens of any country on the continent, the first 
Lumiere films making their debut there in 1897. By 1898, Cuban 
audiences were already being treated to the cinema as a vehicle for 
historical falsification imposed upon them by their neighbors to the 
north. FIGHTING WITH OUR BOYS IN CUBA, RAISING OLD GLORY 
OVER DRO CASTLE, THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL, and the like 
alternated authentic footage with blatant simulations filmed not in Cuba 
but in the U.S. Their purpose was not to relay an accurate picture of the 
Cuban War for Independence from Spain but rather to rouse patriotic 
Yankee sentiment in favor of U.S. intervention in that war. 

In the early years of the U.S. movie industry, independents fleeing the 
watchful and monopolizing eye of Edison's Motion Picture Patents 
Company took refuge on Cuban shores before eventually setting up shop 
in southern California. Sporadic attempts to establish a national Cuban 
film industry capable of competing with entrenched foreign concerns 
seemed doomed to perennial failure and were virtually abandoned after 
the advent of sound. Film production, distribution, and exhibition in 
Cuba became the province of U.S. and Mexican companies. From the 
thirties through the fifties, Cuba's major cinematic role was to furnish 
exotic sets, sultry sex queens, and a tropical beat for Hollywood and 
Mexican productions. 

Cuba offered an audience as well. In proportion to its population, the 
Cuban movie market was the most lucrative in Latin America. A 
population of less than seven million produced the astonishing number 
of one and a half million moviegoers per week despite the fact that large 
segments of the rural population had never seen a single film. 

Escapist tropical musicals, melodramas, and detective flicks 
characterized national film production during the twenty years 
preceding Batista's overthrow. The 8,000 workers in the industry were 
primarily employed in the production of advertising shorts for theaters 
and television, newsreels for local consumption, and technical or 
scientific films for specialized audiences. One other specialty of the pre¬ 
revolutionary film industry deserves mention: Cuba had more than its 
share of enterprising pornographers. 

During the fifties, the only serious film activity which took place on the 
island was centered in film societies, in particular the Nuestro Tiempo 
(Our Times) and Vision groups. In 1954, two members of the former, 
Julio Garcia Espinosa and Tomes Gutierrez Alea, fresh from two years of 
film study at the Centro Sperimentale in Rome, collaborated with 
several other Cubans on an interpretive documentary called EL 
MEGANO (THE CHARCOAL WORKER). This denunciation of the 
hardships of charcoal production on the island's southern coast was 
confiscated by Batista. Though its style and formulation now seem 
embarrassingly naive, the film still enjoys the special distinction of being 
the only antecedent of post-revolutionary cinema. All who collaborated 
on it have gone on to become leading figures in ICAIC: screenwriter 



Alfredo Guevara has been the director of the Film Institute since its 
founding; production assistant Jorge Fraga, now a director in his own 
right, also serves as head of artistic programming; cameraman Jorge 
Haydu is a leading cinematographer; and Garcia Espinosa and Gutierrez 
Alea have become two of ICAIC's foremost directors. 

Cuban film production, 1959-1977 

Despite the remarkable size of the national film audience, the most 
reliable estimates conclude that the Cuban film industry produced no 
more than 150 features in its six decades of prerevolutionary history. 
Aside from newsreels, noncommercial documentaries were virtually 
unheard of. In the succeeding 17 years, ICAIC produced 74 full-length 
and 12 medium-length films, some 600 documentary shorts — 
educational, scientific, and technical as well as animated and fictional 
films — and more than 800 weekly news reels. [2I 

As these production statistics demonstrate, ICAIC has given priority to 
documentary over fictional subjects. Both economic and ideological 
factors motivate this preference. The economic motivations are obvious: 
when funds and equipment are limited, professional actors, elaborate 
scripts, costuming, and studio sets can be regarded as nonessentials. In 
a society based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism, it is believed 
only fitting that creative activity be based on the confrontation with 
material reality. The impulse to document the euphoria of the rebel 
victory and popular response to the resulting social transformations 
brought aspiring filmmakers out into the streets. What had previously 
been an impossible dream — making serious cinema in Cuba — was now 
an immediate possibility for scores of young cinephiles. This attempt to 
record the first convulsive moments of revolutionary victory had a 
profound effect on artists who had previously conceived of filmmaking 
as above all a vehicle for personal expression. In their documentary 
apprenticeship, Cuban filmmakers came face to face with unimagined 
aspects of their national reality. This growth in awareness and social 
sensitivity is largely responsible for the intense dialectic between 
historical circumstance and individual response, which informs fictional 
as well as documentary production in post-revolutionary Cuban cinema. 

The newsreels, produced under the direction of Santiago Alvarez and 
aimed not just at Cuban audiences but toward all of Latin America, are 
exceptional examples of the genre. Alvarez explains that his concern has 
not been to make each news item independent of the others, but to 
connect them in such a way that they pass before the spectator as a 
unified whole, according to a single discursive line. 

"This accounts for the deliberate structuration which we use 

to achieve this thematic unity. For this reason, many classify 

our newsreels as genuine and autonomous documentaries." 

Lai 

Visitors to Cuban movie theaters often observe that popular interest in 
the newsreel threatens to outstrip interest in the programs main feature. 


Many award-winning shorts have developed out of these newsreels. 
Their geographic range suggests the broad thematic scope of the Cuban 
documentary movement. NOW (1965) deals with racial violence in the 
southern United States; 79 SPRINGTIMES (1969) is a poetic eulogy to 
Ho Chi Minh; THE TIGER POUNCED AND KILLED, BUT HE WILL 
DIE, HE WILL DIE (1973) pays tribute to assassinated Chilean 
folksinger Victor Jara. Distributed through Newsreel, the first two 
documentaries were among the first Cuban films in U.S. distribution. 
They were effectively used as organizing tools in the Civil Rights and 
antiwar movements and had a marked impact on the films of Newsreel 
filmmakers and other independents. 

Initially restricted by the shortage of funds, material, and resources, 
Alvarez was one of many Cuban filmmakers to successfully turn 
practical handicaps into expressive assets. Obliged to draw from existing 
film archives and such secondhand sources as news photos and 
television footage, he developed a methodology which circumvented the 
need for on-the-spot footage and elevated the film collage to a high level 
of political and artistic quality. 

The innovative display of secondary footage, rhythmic editing with 
dramatic variations in pace, the use of graphically innovative titles and 
eclectic musical selections in preference to any spoken narration, and 
superimposition and other experimental montage techniques 
characterize his early films. Material and political circumstances 
encouraged Alvarez, like his spiritual ancestor Dziga Vertov, to create 
the essence of his art on the editing table. As circumstances have 
changed and more resources have been put at his disposal, he has 
shifted from black and white to color and has begun making longer films 
in which primary footage often predominates. Recent films like DE 
AMERICA SOY HI JO ... Y A ELLA ME DEBO (I AM THE SON OF 
AMERICA, 1972) on Fidel's trip to Chile or EL TIEMPO ES EL VIENTQ 
(TIME IS THE WIND, 1976) on the First Party Congress are 
characterized by more traditional cinematography, longer takes and less 
experimental editing, and the frequent use of voice-over narration. 

In general, we can loosely divide Cuban documentary production into 
five thematic categories. Films which deal with domestic politics 
promote governmental policies and encourage popular participation and 
mass mobilization. They range from the first efforts of Cine Rebelde to 
recent documentaries on the new electoral process or the Family Code. 
Historical films chart various aspects of the formation of national 
identity through the five centuries of the island's recorded history. 
Documentaries of a cultural nature may be either national or 
international in their focus. Films which take international relations for 
their theme might focus on Cuba's role in international affairs, analyze 
the developed sector, or express solidarity with other Third World 
nations. Finally, didactic documentaries, highly technical or scientfic in 
nature, are generally produced by the specific agencies concerned and 
thus form a category unto themselves. 



From an even broader perspective, two central themes run through all of 
Cuban cinema, fictional and documentary production alike — history 
and underdevelopment. Cubans interpret each of these terms in a broad 
and fluid way: underdevelopment as the economic and technological 
heritage of colonial dependency, which has its more stubborn 
manifestations in individual and collective psychology, ideology, and 
culture; history as a complex of formative influences which elucidates 
the present and informs the future. Both themes have had an impact on 
the form as well as the content of revolutionary Cuban cinema. The 
dialectical tension between practical limitations and artistic aspirations 
has encouraged innovation and spontaneity. The filming of MEMORIES 
OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT, for example, became itself a "memory of 
underdevelopment" as Gutierrez Alea describes it: 

"At each step we felt the touch of underdevelopment. It 
limited us ... It conditioned the language with which we 
expressed ourselves." 

"I have to say that this is the film in which I have felt most 
free ... in spite of the ever present limitations imposed by 
underdevelopment. Perhaps I felt free precisely because of 
those limitations." £4] 

After his visit to the island in 1975, Francis Ford Coppola attempted to 
compare the situation in Cuba with life in the United States. Having 
perceived the kind of creative freedom which comes from overcoming 
practical constraints, he observed, 

"We don't have the advantage of their disadvantages." £5] 

At an early stage in the development of ICAIC, founder Alfredo Guevara 
expressed the organizations determination to lay bare the form and 
technique of the filmmaker's craft, formulating the purpose of the 
Cuban film project as follows: 

"to demystify cinema for the entire population; to work, in a 
way, against our own power; to reveal all the tricks, all the 
recourses of language; to dismantle all the mechanisms of 
cinematic hypnosis." £6] 

In part, this determination grows out of the conviction that all forms of 
artistic expression carry an ideological dimension. If this ideological bias 
is veiled in the vast majority of art works produced in capitalist societies, 
Cuban filmmakers reason, it should be made explicit in the artistic 
production of a revolutionary socialist regime. Thus the eclecticism of 
Cuban film style is in part the result of the effort to appropriate forms of 
cinematic expression from the developed capitalist sector in order to 
dismantle them and expose their inner workings. Cubans call this 
operation "decolonization" and consider it the first priority of their film 
effort. 


The fact that the transformation of film content in Cuba has most often 


been accompanied by the will to make the form manifest produces a 
process oriented rather than a product oriented cinema, whether in the 
documentary or the fictional mode. Fiction films in particular are often 
open ended in order to stimulate the critical participation of the viewer. 
Sara Gomez's ONE WAY OR ANOTHER (1974/1977), reviewed later by 
a leading Cuban film critic, and Manuel Octavio Gomez's UNA MUJER, 
UN HOMBRE, UNA CIUDAD (A WOMAN, A MAN, A CITY, 1978) (to 
be reviewed in a later issue) are two leading examples of films which 
encourage a critical evaluation of contemporary Cuban problems in 
presentation as well as content. 

Cuban filmmakers have used many formal devices in their attempt to 
convert the audience from passive consumer into active participant. The 
Bazinian realism of the first postrevolutionary feature, Tomas Gutierrez 
Alea’s HISTORIAS DE LA REVOLUCION (STORIES FROM THE 
REVOLUTION, i960), soon gave way to more self-reflexive forms, 
affirming the Brechtian paradox that dislocation and distancing, rather 
than unbroken identification, increase the conscious and critical 
participation of the spectator. Formal self-consciousness, initially 
apparent in the allusions to leading world filmmakers in the early 
feature THE DEATH OF A BUREAUCRAT (1966) and in the apparently 
casual farce of Garcia Espinosa’s THE ADVENTURES OF JUAN QUIN 
QUIN (1967), has subsequently found expression in multiple self¬ 
reflexive devices. Garcia Espinosa's feature length documentary THIRD 
WORLD, THIRD WORLD WAR (1970) incorporates the actual 
filmmaking process into the finished picture, as do the more recent 
features BAY OF PIGS (Manuel Herrera, 1972) and MELLA (Enrique 
Pineda Barnet, 1975). Established film genres are often parodied and 
subverted: the Hollywood war movie in BAY OF PIGS; the ahistorical 
Latin melodrama in THE OTHER FRANCISCO (Sergio Giral, 1974). 
Octavio Cortazar's poignant account of one mountain community's first 
exposure to moving pictures — FOR THE FIRST TIME (1967) — is an 
early example of the film-within-a-film device. WITH THE CUBAN 
WOMEN (1974), a recent documentary by the same director (reviewed 
in Part Two) opens with startling disjunction between aural and visual 
information. Films like MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
(1968), LUCIA (1968), and THE OTHER FRANCISCO (1974) are 
characterized by a marked shift between lyricized and naturalistic visual 
styles. Experimentation with film stock, laboratory techniques, lighting, 
and camera lenses accounts for the visual expressionism of films like 
Manuel Octavio Gomez's THE FIRST CHARGE OF THE MACHETE 
(1969), Part I of Solas's LUCIA (1968), and the same director's first color 
film, SIMPARELE (1974) (reviewed in this issue), as well as many of the 
Alvarez documentaries. Other self-reflexive devices include the 
experimentation with musical and nonmusical sound and the print 
medium which also characterizes Alvarez's work and that of several 
other directors and, finally, the dramatization of the documentary form 
through the appropriation of narrative techniques traditionally 
associated with fictional filmmaking as in shorts like Alejandro 
Saderman's HOMBRES DE MAL TIEMPO (MEN FROM MAL TIEMPO, 
1968) and Oscar Valdes’s MUERTE Y VIDA EN EL MORRILLO 



(DEATH AND LIFE IN EL MORRILLO, 1971). The reverse of this 
operation informs films like MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
(1968), THE OTHER FRANCISCO (1974), BAY OF PIGS (1972), and 
ONE WAY OR ANOTHER (1974/1977). 

But formal self-reflexiveness is not a sine qua non of Cuban film 
production. As Jorge Fraga, head of artistic production at ICAIC, puts it, 

"We are not in favor of firing merely for the pleasure of 
hearing the shot. We shoot in order to hit the target." 

Many recent films seem to have subordinated issues of formal candor to 
other considerations and other goals. Gutierrez Alea's THE LAST 
SUPPER (1977) and Sergio Giral’s THE BOUNTY HUNTER (I977) - to 
choose two examples in marked contrast to earlier works by the same 
directors — both subscribe to a much more traditional narrative style. 
The power of Hollywood's "transparent" style continues to fascinate the 
Cubans, whose goal is to use that capacity to galvanize an audience for 
less ideologically veiled and manipulative ends. Another factor which 
might account for this partial change in stylistic emphasis is, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the Cubans' commitment to 
experimentation. More than one Cuban filmmaker has exclaimed with 
pride during an interview, 

"I never repeat myself. Each of my films uses a different 
approach to fulfill different goals." 

In a society which derives its vitality from a constant spirit of 
reexamination and renewal, even apparently conventional strategies can 
be used in innovative ways. 

ICAIC's leadership stresses each film's potential for "communicability" 

( comuicabilidad ) as the crucial determinant of its worth but continues 
to recognize multiple strategies for achieving this end. In Julio Garcia 
Espinosa's words, the greatest responsibility of Cuban filmmakers is to 
create a kind of cinema 

"where the human factor, imagination and talent are more 
important than technical considerations; where artistic 
conception is completely in tune with actual existing 
resources." fvl 

However impressive the quantity and quality of current film production 
in a country which had no national film industry only two decades ago, 
this is but one aspect of a comprehensive national file program whose 
primary goals are universal film literacy and universal access to the 
medium. In keeping with the priority placed on human development 
over technical acquisition in the production sector, scarce financial 
resources channeled into exhibition in the early years were concentrated 
on expenditures which would provide the largest number of uninitiated 
viewers with access to film. Faced with the dire shortage of movie 
theaters in rural areas, and the financial and temporal obstacles to 


constructing the number needed, the Cubans devised the famous 
"mobile cinemas." Trucks, mule teams, even small boats, fitted out with 
projection equipment and stocked with an eclectic repertoire of film 
titles, were sent to the most remote sections of the island. In more 
densely populated regions, topical film "cycles" are continually 
presented at eleven theaters throughout the island. This program, run 
by the Cinemateca de Cuba, a division of ICAIC, provides films for 
100,000 spectators per week —presumably a world's record for an 
institution of its kind. Two national television programs provide ongoing 
education in film history, language, and technique, as Enrique Colina, 
host of one of the shows, explains in an interview in the following pages. 

Though the prevalence of praxis (filmmaking and active organizational 
work) over theoretical deliberation in written fore has been 
characteristic of the Film Institute to date, ICAIC's contribution to film 
theory has been far from negligible. Alfredo Guevara, founder and 
director of ICAIC, has continually given ideological direction and 
theoretical orientation through speeches and essays. His leadership has 
been a guiding force not only within Cuba but for militant filmmakers 
throughout Latin America. 

Efforts to define in writing the nature and role of film in a revolutionary 
society began in i960 with the first issues of the Cuban film magazine 
Cine cubano, and related deliberations continue to appear in its pages. 
The first theoretical formulation to generate broad impact outside the 
island was Julio Garcia Espinosa's "For an Imperfect Cinema" (1970). 
The essay grew out of the experience of filming THIRD WORLD, THIRD 
WORLD WAR (1970) in Vietnam at the height of the U.S. assault. The 
perils of the process, combined with the lessons learned, gave rise to an 
exceptionally spontaneous mode of file production and led the director 
to reflect on the particular characteristics and potentials of filmmaking 
in a Third World context. Garcia Espinosa has subsequently written 
several other essays which attempt to build a bridge between practice 
and theory. His own films are a primary example of the unity of the two, 
consistently raising theoretical issues in a manner which never ceases to 
capture the spectator's interest. (Part II of the Jump Cut Special Section 
on Cuban Cinema will contain an analysis of Garcia Espinosa's work.) 
Given the amount of material resources and released time from 
production responsibilities which sustained theoretical inquiry requires, 
it is understandable that the members of the ICAIC have only now 
begun to attain a level of financial security and organizational 
development which permits them to contemplate a commitment to 
theoretical inquiry on a large scale. 

The evolution of ICAIC 

My research suggests a tentative chronological division into four 
periods: I959-1960,1960-1969,1970-1974,1975-1978. The initial 
period, from 1959 to i960, was characterized by explosive optimism and 
a great sense of release, by the jubilant return of many exiled artists, the 
influx of foreign talent, and the artistic debut of many young and untried 



nationals. Enthusiastic organizational activity included the founding of 
ICAIC and the nationalization of all film-related holdings in foreign 
hands. The attitude of the government and the population at large was 
one of uncritical enthusiasm for artistic and intellectual activity of all 
sorts. Among the artists themselves, united-front politics predominated. 
The first film efforts were generally celebrative works in an epic or 
journalistic style which focused on the trajectory and triumph of the 
insurrection and on the corruption and injustice of the former regime. 

In the second period, i960 to 1969, the concept of revolutionary art and 
of the revolutionary artist became gradually more defined through a 
series of debates and polemics as well as the lived experience of the 
Revolution. Ideological maturation and intensified class conflict began 
to curb the atmosphere of undiscriminating permissiveness in the 
artistic sector. The concept of art as praxis and of the artist as militant 
participant rather than detached observer began to dominate. The broad 
and initially uncritical assimilation of foreign models, the virtually 
unlimited hospitality to visiting artists and intellectuals, and the 
attentive quest for their approval gave way to a more critical stance and 
to the growing influence of artistic inspiration from national sources and 
other Third World countries — particularly other Latin American 
nations — in preference to the developed sector. 

At the beginning of this period, the prevalence of visiting foreign 
filmmakers at ICAIC and the organization's involvement in a number of 
co-productions with various countries contributed to a rather superficial 
and exoticized interpretation of Cuban culture. The celebration of "One 
Hundred Years of Struggle" in 1968 commemorating the fight for 
national autonomy which began a century before sparked a much richer 
and more penetrating analysis of national history and identity. The 
pervasive influence of Italian Neorealism in the early sixties and the 
fascination with the French New Wave in mid-decade had, by the end of 
this period, given way to broad-based stylistic experimentation and 
characteristically Cuban eclecticism. By 1964, the Cuban documentary 
was beginning to gain international attention through the work of 
Santiago Alvarez and others. Fictional production came into its own four 
years later with the release of MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
and LUCIA. 

This period also saw signs of diminishing tolerance for a liberal 
interpretation of artistic freedom and responsibility. For numerous 
reasons, the process of defining the role of art in a revolutionary socialist 
society met with more difficulties in the realm of letters, with its 
centuries-long tradition of isolated individual production, than in the 
film sector or the other more cooperative and social arts. The tensions 
between individual ambition and the needs of the collectivity were 
played out between the years 1967 and 1971 in the life and career of one 
particular poet, Heberto Padilla, who became a cause celebre in the 
capitalist press. [8] 

The failure of the projected ten-million-ton sugar harvest in 1970 


brought about a critical reappraisal of policies and priorities in all 
sectors of society, beginning with Fidel himself and including ICAIC and 
other cultural agencies. The period between 1970 and 1974 saw an 
increased emphasis on mass participation and the search for more 
indigenous cultural forms. Elitism and manifestations of artistic 
privilege were rejected in favor of an attempt to define and produce a 
genuine people's culture. At ICAIC there was a consequent decline — by 
no means absolute — in formal experimentation, which had reached a 
peak of virtuosity in the late sixties. The emphasis on documentary 
production extended during these 19 years to the realm of feature-length 
films, where for the first time nonfictional subjects outnumbered 
fictional ones. 

The consequences of the broad administrative and economic 
reorganization which began in 1975, motivated by the first Congress of 
the Cuban Communist Party held that year, and specifically the results 
of the efforts toward centralization, rationalization, and cost accounting 
in the cultural sector are not yet clear. During the current period (1975- 
I978) ICAIC has undergone numerous administrative and organizational 
changes. The former include the incorporation of Alfredo Guevara and 
Julio Garcia Espinosa into the new Ministry of Culture and the 
irrevocable loss of Saul Yelin, chief of international relations since the 
early days of ICAIC, who in early 1977, at the age of forty-two, died in his 
office of a heart attack. 

Founder Alfredo Guevara recognizes the difficulty of preserving the 
close-knit environment of ICAIC given its expanding size, but the 
pressures to increase the quantity of films produced are many. Worthy 
projects, necessary financial resources, large and enthusiastic audiences 
all exist; there is simply a shortage of filmmakers to meet this demand. 
The training of scores of analistas (apprentices) is one strategy for 
filling this need. Beginning in 1975, large numbers of university 
graduates (the majority of them women) began to enter ICAIC to do 
everything from film criticism to script research and assistant directing. 
Many of ICAIC's future directors will be drawn from these ranks. The 
cine de aficcionados (amateur filmmakers') movement, developed 
during these years, may prove to be another means of creating new 
filmmakers. 

Other departments within ICAIC have also been active during this 
period. The Centro de Information, under the direction of Jose Antonio 
Gonzalez, has made significant progress in the analysis of audience 
response and the development of means to ensure the maximum 
exposure and effectiveness for the films produced. Cine cubano, the 
most important film magazine of the Spanish-speaking world, resumed 
publication in 1978 after a four-year hiatus that has been attributed to 
production changeovers and the general reorganization of ICAIC. 

Production has been rising steadily. According to cameraman Jorge 
Haydu, the changeover from black and white to total color production 
(with the exception of the Latin American Newsreel) is a decision with 



far-reaching, even "revolutionary" consequences for ICAIC's production. 
The feature-length documentary continues to play an important role, 
but there is a growth of interest in fictional features as well, as 
demonstrated, for example, in the release of EL BRIGADISTA (THE 
LITERACY TEACHER, 1977), the first feature by leading documentarist 
Octavio Cortazar, and PATTY/CANDELA (1976) by Rogelio Paris, as 
well as fictional projects now in progress by documentarists Manuel 
Herrera and Pastor Vega. With Juan Padron's Elpidio Valdes series, 
begun in 1973 with UNA AVENTURA DE ELPIDIO VALDES (AN 
ADVENTURE WITH ELPIDIO VALDES), animation also assumes a 
more important role. The appearance of promising young directors like 
Rigoberto Lopez (APUNTES PARA LA HISTORIA DEL MOVIMIENTO 
OBRERO CUBANO [NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CUBAN 
WORKERS MOVEMENT, 1975]; LA LANZA DE LA NACION [SPEAR 
OF THE NATION, 1977]), Orlando Rojas (DIATRAS DIA [DAY AFTER 
DAY, 1977]), Victor Casaus (ALICIA, 1976), Rolando Diaz and Daniel 
Diaz Torres (both currently working on ICAIC's Latin American 
Newsreel), and screenwriter Marisol Trujillo, among others, bears great 
promise for the "third generation" of Cuban filmmakers — a generation 
which should reflect, in its racial and sexual composition, the 
achievements of twenty years of revolution in the area of social equality. 

The Cubans have tried to balance the needs of the collectivity with those 
of personal creative expression through their commitment to worker's 
control and the collective evaluation of each other's work, as well as 
through the high degree of initiative granted to the director. Conciencia 
(sociopolitical awareness and sense of responsibility) and sujectividad 
(personal artistic judgment) are the dual components of the creative 
process. It is important to remember that although the principal 
ideological struggle is waged against imperialism and the dehumanizing 
oppression of the capitalist system, ideological debate is a constant 
within ICAIC as well — a fact which helps to account for the continuing 
vitality of the organization. The combination of concrete material 
prerequisites and the less tangible ones related to psychological and 
personal well-being, results of Cuba's revolutionary process, have 
succeeded in abolishing the antagonism and alienation between the 
individual artist and his or her social context. Director Tomas Gutierrez 
Alea has attempted to formulate his perception of the kind of creative 
freedom which Cuban filmmakers enjoy: 

"We [at ICAIC] feel united around an idea and involved in 
implementing it together ... This sense of freedom which we 
feel in working together is a completely different experience 
from the purely individual creative freedom so precious to 
people in capitalist society." 

"I have to say that, for me, what I might achieve as an 
individual director is no more important than what the 
whole group of us here at ICAIC achieves together. In order 
to find my own personal fulfillment, I need the existence of 
the entire Cuban film movement as well... In a situation like 



ours, the collective achievement is just as important as the 
personal one." fol 

Notes: 

L While this special section was being prepared, several events 
contributed to making Cuban film culture more accessible to North 
American audiences. Half a dozen newly imported Cuban films were 
screened from coast to coast last spring in conjunction with the arrival 
of the first delegation of Cuban cineastes: documentarist Santiago 
Alvarez, actress Alma Sanchez, and critic Mayra Vilasis Rodon. In June, 
some thirty North American film critics, scholars, and journalists went 
to Cuba for a week of film screenings and discussions at ICAIC. Some of 
the fruits of this intensified exchange promise to grace the pages of a 
second Special Section on Cuban Cinema in the next issue of Jump Cut. 

Titles initially given in Spanish indicate films not yet in distribution in 
English. For distribution information, see the "Guide to Cuban Films in 
U.S. Distribution" in the next issue. 

Portions of this essay are taken from a monograph on Cuban cinema 
which will be published in Spain as part of a collaborative book entitled 
Los dues de America latina, under the editorship of Guy Hennebelle 
and Alfonso Gumucio Dagron (Fernando Torres: Valencia, 1979). 

2l Source: Granma Weekly Review, January 1977: "Film production 
from 1959-1976." 

3, Santiago Alvarez habla de su cine," Hablemos de cine 54 (Lima) 

(July-August 1970): 39. 

4^ Tomas Gutierrez Alea, "Memorias del subdesarrolo: Notas de 
trabajo," Cine cubano 45-46 (Havana) (1968): 24-25. 

5^ Francis Ford Coppola, "Robert Scheer Inverviews Francis Ford 
Coppola on Cuba, Castro, Communism and the Mafia " City of San 
Francisco 9 (21) (December 2,1975): 22. 

(h Cited in Marjorie Rosen, "The Great Cuban Fiasco," Saturday 
Review, June 17,1972, p. 53. 

Z, Julio Garcia Espinosa, "Cinco preguntas a ICAIC," Cine al dia 12 
(Caracas) (March 1971): 22. 

£L Ecomomist Ernest Mandel has aptly stated the disturbing 
observation, "Intellectuals, as a social group, necessarily occupy an 
ambiguous position. Attracted by the ideals of justice and rationality 
embodied in the cause of the socialist revolution, the inevitable 
sacrifices, the continuous efforts, and the 'leveling egalitarianism' 
implied in the same revolution make them pull back." "Intellectuals and 
the Third World," Intercontinental Press, September 28,1970, p. 801; 
reprinted in Tricontinental [Havana], May-June, 1971; cited in Latin 
America: The Struggle with Dependency and Beyond, ed. R. Chilcote 


and J. Edelstein, Cambridge, MA: Schenkman, 1974. 

Tolerance for dissention from within and criticism from without was 
substantially constricted during this period. There are many reasons 
why Cuba continued to perceive itself as a nation under siege. Some of 
the conditions at the time include the following: 

• the failure of the ten-million-ton sugar harvest of 1970 and the 
severity of the resulting economic and political dislocation 

• the continuing blockade imposed by the U.S. 

• the persistent CIA campaigns against the regime which ranged, as 
has recently been revealed, from the bizarre but effective 
infestation of the entire pig population of Havana province in 1271 
to several attempts on Fidel's life 

• the freelance attacks by bands of exiles on the coastal population 
and fishing vessels. 

The arrest and imprisonment of poet Herberto Padilla in March 1971 is a 
sort of emblem of this period of crisis, a drastic expedient which 
provoked widespread criticism inside Cuba as well as abroad. Though 
the degree of his commitment to the revolutionary transformation of 
Cuba had been under question for ten years prior to his five weeks in 
jail, as demonstrated by incidents in 1961,1968,1969, and 1970, today 
Padilla continues to work and write in Cuba. Outside of Cuba, whether 
or not he is worthy of such distinction, he continues to stand as a symbol 
of the challenge to individual freedoms under socialism. 

For translations of two of Padilla's more recent poems, see the 
November 23 issue of The New York Review of Books. For further 
background and documentation, see Lourdes Casal, El caso Padillo: 
Literatura y Revolucidn en Cuba: Documentos (Miami: Nueva 
Atlantida, 1971), and Herberto Padilla, Fuera deljuego (Outside of the 
Game) (Buenos Aires: Aditor, 1969). Many of the poems in that 
collection are included in Sent off the Field: A Selection of the Poetry of 
Herberto Padillo, trans. J. M. Cohen (London: Deutsch, 1972). 

In the past several years, the North American left has demonstrated 
widespread concern regarding issues of personal and specifically sexual 
freedom in Cuba. For a more extensive discussion of these complex 
questions, see the "Critical Dialogue" section of this issue. 

cl Julianne Burton, "Individual Fulfillment and Collective Achievement: 
An Interview with Tomas Gutierrez Alea," Cineaste, 8(1) (Summer 
1977 ). 
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Blackness. A scream — of fury, of pain, of power. A woman's face slowly 
emerging out of the darkness — black-skinned, dark-eyed, voice aching 
with her impassioned song: 

"Simparele-e-e..., simparele-e-e..." 

("If I don't scream, I'll choke...") 

An unseen chorus of male and female voices join hers. She faces the 
camera as lights illuminate her face. Her rich voice filled with pride, she 
invokes the spirit of her people — the Haitians — and their centuries of 
struggle for freedom and revolution. She is Marthe Jean-Claude, 
narrator and participant in a dramatic re-enactment of Haitian history. 
The Haitians who perform with her are members of the Amateur 
Theater Group of the Union of Haitians Living in Cuba. The interpretive 
dance and poetic narrative form the core of this thirty-minute film of 
explosive intensity made in Cuba in 1974. Its director is the Cuban 
filmmaker Humberto Solas, best known in this country for the three- 
part feature LUCIA (1968). 

SIMPARELE is history interpreted through people's art. The film 
synthesizes the primary forms through which the Haitian people have 
expressed themselves in the centuries since the island's colonization by 
the French and the massive importation of African slaves to fuel its 
plantation economy. It is a composite of dance, theatrical tableaux, 
poetry, song, folk painting, legend and religious ritual. SIMPARELE 
acknowledges the powerful role which Afro-Haitian culture has played 
in these people's political struggle as both repository for people's history 
and the raw material from which that history can be reconstructed and 
transformed. 

Voodoo, animal sacrifice, and a complex pantheon of deities are 
important components of that cultural tradition. Many film audiences, 
North American and Cuban alike, might question why a political film 




from a revolutionary country would deal with systems of belief which 
are easily dismissed as "cults" and "superstitions." Recognizing the 
importance in Haitian daily life and political struggle of the magico- 
religious system which still prevails among the Haitian people, Solas 
chooses to put special emphasis on this important element. 

One of the film's most powerful segments is the re-enactment of a vodun 
ceremony and mass gathering of rebels led by an escaped slave called 
Boukman. The aim of the impressive ceremony was to encourage greater 
unity among the rebels of the region during that night of August 14, 

1791. In the midst of thunder and lightning, an old black woman appears 
to the crowd, chanting and dancing wildly and brandishing a huge 
cutlass over her head. When she finally plunges the sword into the 
throat of a black hog, the crowd, enthralled, swear to execute Boukman's 
orders. As conventional histories recount: 

"Six days later, led by Boukman, the slaves of the Turpin 
plantation near Cape Frangais indiscriminately massacred 
every white man, woman or child upon whom they could lay 
their hands. They inaugurated a general insurrection, and 
within a few weeks the magnificent plantations of the Plaine- 
du-Nord were in ruins and the white population either 
murdered or cooped up in larger towns." fil 

The shock of viewing this ritual sacrifice confirms that Solas has 
abandoned history as written by the rulers in order to confront the 
viewer with the visceral experience of history for the ruled. 

Vodun began with the arrival of slaves at St. Domingue (the French 
name for the island) in the second half of the 17th century. Its sources 
are African ritual, Catholicism, and European witchcraft. Many Haitian 
leaders used these rites to catalyze slave rebellions and the struggle for 
independence from the French. Toussaint L'ouverture, who led the right 
for and proclaimed Haitian independence on January 1,1604, used 
vodun as a means for uniting the slaves. Dessalines, another leader in 
the war for independence and Emperor from 1804 to 1806, boasted of 
his African ancestry but ruthlessly suppressed the cults. King 
Christophe, who ruled in the north until 1820, publicly stated his 
opposition to such practices, but privately consulted a houngan (vodun 
priest) about his own affairs. When the film first evokes these important 
historical figures, they represent hope for the insurgents, but that hope 
turns to despair as they each become agents of repression and violence. 
These leaders — and their foreign counterparts as well — repressed 
vodun practices after coming to power, fearing that the force which 
unified the slaves against their masters might produce the same results 
against their own domination of the people. 

The film intercuts still photographs and statistics with emotionally 
intense dramatizations of historical events. The ritual sacrifice of the 
hog, for example, is intercut with statistics on the twentieth-century 
material reality under the dictatorship of "Papa Doc" Duvalier: 60% 
unemployment, 260 out of every 1000 Haitians dying of starvation, an 


average life expectancy of thirty years. The implication of this technique 
is that there is a dialectical relationship between the formation of a 
people's culture and the political and economic climate in which it 
develops. Popular cultural expression cannot be separated from the 
objective conditions of imposed underdevelopment. 

In SIMPARELE, Haitian people's culture is shown to be part of the 
political struggle against imperialism: slavery and colonialism under the 
French, neo-colonialism under the Americans, and political repression 
by the privileged classes from within. The film contributes to the 
development of revolutionary cinema and to the Haitian people's quest 
for liberation by reclaiming popular expression and reasserting the 
validity and ultimate invincibility of the struggle which gave rise to those 
forms. 

The method is expressionistic rather than realistic. Myth and symbol 
become means for understanding. It is a film which addresses the 
unconscious as much as the conscious mind — perhaps more. Herein 
lies the power of the film: paradoxically, it raises our consciousness 
through its use of the unconscious aspects of ideology. 

The dancers themselves take on symbolic identities, becoming the gods 
and goddesses of the vodun pantheon before losing their identities again 
in the mass of dancers — Oggun, god of lightning and warrior spirit; 
Erzulie, goddess of love, mourning the blood her people have shed; 
Legba, god of the crossroads, who symbolizes the choice of rebellion. 
Poetic language reinforces visual symbols and archetypes. 

Color, almost overwhelming in its intensity, exercises various symbolic 
functions. The remarkable purity of color and lighting seems to be 
inspired by Haitian folk painting in which human figures are reduced to 
their barest representative essentials by a direct and accessible style, 
which has been dubbed "primitive" by worldly Westerners. As in Haitian 
folk murals, characters can be identified by the color of their costume — 
purple for Oggun, yellow for Erzulie. There is a constant interplay 
between the colors visible on the screen and those alluded to in the 
narration. Red, present so often as blood, also represents anger, as when 
Marthe cries, "Toussaint is not dead. He will blossom in the red flower 
of anger!" 

In different ways, both natural and artificial lighting accentuate the 
boldness of the color imagery. In the opening sequence of the film and at 
several other points, Marthe Jean-Claude is shot in close-up against a 
black background, her face lit theatrically in reds and blues. As the 
dancers cease milling around the studio and begin to take on their 
historical roles, they crowd together in front of an open doorway and 
begin the reenactment of a slave uprising. Following that sequence, the 
action moves outdoors where the dancers, now a band of slaves in loose 
white garments, move through jungle and quarry in pursuit of and in 
battle with their unseen enemy. 


Quick editing adds to the dynamism of this fast-paced film. Especially 



effective is the mounting tension created by drumbeats synchronized 
with both dancing and camera action, cutting from a live scene to 
murals to still photographs and back to the live scene again. Hand-held 
cinematography in some of the dance sequences — in the quarry, for 
example — draws the audience even more into the musical rhythms. 

In the occasional close-ups of Marthe Jean-Claude against a black studio 
backdrop, the audience cannot escape involvement with her. She is 
almost possessed; her singing expresses her entire being. At other 
moments, the camera pulls beck from her to include a crowd of faces 
behind her, strong and impassive, thus emphasizing the collective 
consciousness of the Haitians 

The final sequence shows Marthe Jean-Claude alone in darkness, as she 
was in the opening sequence. She repeats the incantation of her opening 
words. Guerrilla fighters in the fields respond in chorus to her song. The 
camera cuts repeatedly between the images of the two, caller and 
respondents. While the film has come full circle, its ending does not 
represent closure or circularity, but a deliberate and open-ended 
challenge: "Fight, Haitians, fight:" The process which has unfolded 
within the film affects the viewer on political and emotional levels. 
SIMPARELE presents both the possibilities and the realities of mass 
political change, affirming that the audience too can undertake 
revolutionary action while underlining the responsibility of this choice. 

Post-revolutionary Cuban cinema strives to smite cultural expression 
and political consciousness. SIMPARELE not only succeeds in doing 
this, but also bridges a gap that has existed in Marxist ideology between 
political praxis and spiritual consciousness. In this integration, 
SIMPARELE surpasses many other political films. The heartbeat of a 
people, the pulse of collective experience, is recognized and affirmed as 
a moving force capable of transforming material reality. 

"Artistic culture has always been seen as the spiritual side of 
society, and scientific culture as its body. The traditional 
repression of the body, of material life, and of the concrete 
problems of material life has also been due to the idea that 
things of the spirit are higher, more elegant, more serious 
and more profound. We should grasp right now that the 
things of the body are also elegant and that material life is 
also beautiful. We should realize that, in reality, the soul is in 
the body just as the spirit is in material life..."f2l 

SIMPARELE explores both the language of a people's art and their 
forms of spiritual expression. A multi-leveled use of symbol, metaphor 
and archetype moves the viewer in a way that political analysis by itself, 
cut off from the forms of expression which a people evolves to express 
their identity, cannot do. Music, dance, poetry, "primitive" painting, 
ritual, legend and myth combine to catalyze the audience's ability to 
envision a total transformation of society. Politically committed artists 
too often ignore the importance of unconscious aspects of ideology. In 
their analytical approach, they tend to leave untouched the realm of 


symbols, myth and ritual and their role in the formation of 
consciousness. Many of us think of spirituality as being antithetical to 
political consciousness and action, but if spirituality is seen as conveying 
our individual and collective experience through the language of 
expressive forms which move us, then we have discovered yet another 
unifying force in the struggle for social transformation and the 
realization of our potential. SIMPARELE is a call to support the 
continued revolutionary struggle of a particular people. At the same 
time, it is a challenge to each of us to appropriate the world with reason 
and passion. 

Notes 

n H.P. Davis, Black Democracy: The Story of Haiti (New York: Dial 
Press) 1967, p. 36. 

2^ Julio Garcia Espinosa, "For an Imperfect Cinema" (London: 
Afterimage No. 3, summer, 1971) p. 63. 
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Born in December of 1942 into a middle-class Havana family of very 
modest means, Humberto Solas joined the insurrectionary movement 
against the Batista dictatorship at the age of fourteen. He made his first 
experimental film in 1959, the year of triumph of the Revolution, at the 
age of seventeen and became a member of ICAIC that same year. He 
spent his first two years at the Film Institute working on Cine cubano 
magazine. In 1961, he directed his first film in collaboration with Hector 
Veitia and under the supervision of visiting Dutch documentarist Joris 
Ivens. He subsequently worked as a producer of documentary shorts 
while directing portions of the Latin American Newsreel and the 
Popular Encyclopedia series. 

His early films were highly experimental and somewhat hermetic. Only 
the medium-length feature MANUELA hinted at the masterpiece he 
would produce two years later at the age of twenty-six. The three-part 
LUCIA is remarkable for the dialectical complexity of its narratives and 
the virtuosity of its three different visual styles. In his two most recent 
films, SIMPARELE and CANTATA DE CHILE, Solas has worked 
extensively and effectively with tableaux, choreography, minimal 
scenography, and expressionistic lighting in an attempt to integrate 
various modes of popular culture into film. He is currently working on 
an adaptation of the nineteenth-century Cuban novel, Cecilia Valdes. 

• 1961: CASABLANCA (documentary short) 

• 1962: MINERVA TRADUCE EL MAR, co-directed with Oscar 
Valdes (dramatic short) 

• 1963: VARIACIONES (documentary short); EL RETRATO 
(dramatic short) 

• 1964: EL ACOSO (dramatic short) 

• 1965: LAACUSACION (documentary short) 

. 1966: PEQUENA CRONICA (documentary short); MANUELA 
(medium-length dramatic) 




• 1968: LUCIA (dramatic feature) 

• 1972: UN DIA DE NOVIEMBRE (dramatic feature) 

• 1974: SIMPARELE (interpretive documentary) 

• 1975: CANTATA DE CHILE (interpretive documentary) 

The preceding interview was conducted by Marta Alvear in Havana in 
March of 1977 and subsequently translated and edited by the 
interviewer with Julianne Burton's collaboration. 


Alvear: In an interview for Cine cubano magazine (nos. 52/53,1968) 
you stated that you can no longer identify with any of the films you 
made before MANUELA (1966). Can you explain why? 

Solas: I was referring to all of the early films, especially MINERVA 
TRADUCE EL MAR (MINERVA TRANSLATES THE SEA, 1962) 
because they do not, in my opinion, have any lasting validity. They 
belong to a very special moment in history, to the beginning of the 
development of our national cinema. 

ICAIC was born out of the victory of the Revolution. The situation was 
very difficult for the group of companeros who founded it. It is well 
known that there was no filmmaking tradition worthy of imitation here 
in Cuba prior to the triumph of the Revolution. The situation was not 
the same for writers or musicians, for example, since these fields 
succeeded in producing expressions of an authentic culture with 
democratic and even socialist characteristics even before the Revolution. 
Our leading national poet, Nicolas Guillen, a musician like Harold 
Gramatges, a novelist like Alejo Carpentier, and a painter like Rene 
Portocarrero are examples of this. 

Those of us who were about to attempt to found a national film industry 
from scratch faced a set of problems which we had to resolve 
immediately. Our problem was a basic cultural dichotomy, as in Lenin's 
thesis on national cultures. We had an elitist cultural tradition which 
represented the interests of the dominant class, and a more clandestine 
culture which, through such examples as Nicolas Guillen, had received 
wide exposure and already demonstrated extraordinary quality. One had 
to choose between these two forms of cultural expression. 

But in fact the choice was not that simple because the clandestine 
culture had been permeated for decades by the influence of elitist forms, 
and there was a tendency to convert all cultural expression into products 
of a consumer oriented culture. There came a point, for example, when 
you really didn't know the extent to which folklore was still a valid and 
authentic expression of the "folk," since it was being used in radio soap 
operas, in toothpaste commercials, and so on. Originally genuine forms 
of cultural expression had reached a point of total degeneration. To give 
you a concrete example, the musical form which we know by the name 
"Guantanamera," originally an authentic folk form developed by the 
Cuban guajiros (peasants), had been adopted by a national radio 



program, which came to be called the "Red Chronicle," in order to 
broadcast the more sensationalist and bloody news items of the day — 
This kind of program helped build up an immunity to such forms of 
popular expression, [l] 

Because this phenomenon was so widespread, because elitist culture 
and this ersatz popular culture were so intimately tied, because petty 
bourgeois consciousness and influences from Europe and North 
America were so dominant, our general cultural panorama at the time of 
the Revolution was in fact a pretty desolate one. 

So what happened? We either had to make a choice between these two 
rather decadent cultural tendencies and work to analyze and expose 
their shortcomings or passively accept the model which the artistic 
vanguard of the developed world held out to us. This was during the 
sixties, when the most important film movement was the French "New 
Wave." Films like Alain Resnais' HIROSHIMA, MON AMOUR (1959) or 
Michelangelo Antonioni's L'AWENTURA (1959) marked most of the 
subsequent decade. 

The legacy which the imitation of these trends left with us here at ICAIC 
was, to a large degree, a harmful one. First of all, because these 
influences alienated us from our indigenous cultural forms and from a 
more serious search for a kind of cultural expression consistent with 
national life, with the explosive dynamism of the Revolution and its 
goals for artistic culture, we adopted certain models from the so-called 
European avant-garde in a very passive way. Yet, this was also a path we 
clearly had to travel, and so in another sense the experience was a very 
useful one. It allowed us to assess and purity our own criteria. 

Anyone who picks up the tools of artistic activity for the first time is 
going to be vulnerable to outside influences. This was almost inevitable 
for us at that time, especially in light of the inferiority complex 
stemming from underdevelopment and our related fascination with 
everything that arrived with a North American or European label. 

As it progressed, the Revolution began, through a very natural process, 
to eliminate the more inauthentic expressions of popular culture. 
Subsequently, spontaneous movements began to spring up, like popular 
iconography reflected in the graphic arts or a primitive and genuinely 
popular theater sometimes enriched by the participation of such first- 
rate actors as Sergio Corrieri (MEMORIES OF UNDER¬ 
DEVELOPMENT, THE MAN FROM MAISINICU, etc.). The 
development of a wide range of activities in all cultural spheres provided 
the impetus and the frame of reference we needed for our own 
development as filmmakers. The process was unavoidable. It was not a 
matter of simply saying, "O.K., we'll start right away to make films that 
are a coherent expression of this new social structure we live in." 

Instead, we had to go through a long period of experimentation. It was 
very painful at times, so these early films often represent a good deal of 
frustration. 


To Europe and back 


Alvear: What happened to resolve this frustration in your own case? You 
want to Europe and things changed? 

Solas: Of course. These things happen to the Latin American, the Asian, 
the African; it's inevitable. I had never been outside my country, so in 
1964 I decided to sea the entire European continent. I left in a cargo ship 
without a penny. It was the kind of trip one has to take before turning 
thirty. It was an attempt at complete demystification. For the most part, 

I stayed in Italy, though I did visit the major cultural centers in 
Germany, Franca, and several other countries. 

Alvear: Did you feel closer to Cuban culture when you returned? 

Solas: Naturally, because such a trip is actually the discovery of your 
own personality. You go to the premiere of Antonioni's RED DESERT 
(1964) and you realize how little the film has to do with the real 
problems facing Italian society in the sixties. Seeing RED DESERT in 
Havana is not the same as seeing it after six months in Italy. You 
develop a critical perspective. European society seams drained, 
culturally crippled. I don't behave that one can escape from the fact of a 
universal culture. I confess that the early films of Visconti — LA TERRA 
TREMA (1948), OSSESSIONE (1942) — did have a formative affect on 
me. Of course, I try to maintain a critical perspective on them and to 
extrapolate only what is consistent with my own particular interests. I 
can tell you that the later Visconti, from VAGHE STELLE DELL'ORSA 
(SANDRA, U.S. title; OF A THOUSAND DELIGHTS, U.K. title, 1965) 
and his subsequent films, does not interest me in the least. In this sense, 
one is aware of one's own maturation. 

Between 1968 and 1970 ,1 want a bit overboard in my rejection of 
foreign culture. I was too impassioned, too irrational, not reflective 
enough. I think the ideas of the Brazilian filmmaker Glauber Rocha 
(BLACK GOD, WHITE DEVIL, 1964; LAND IN ANGUISH, 1966; 
ANTONIO DAS MORTES, 1969) expressed in his essay "The Aesthetics 
of Violence" [2] had a lot to do with this. I remember being absolutely 
unable to watch a European film at that time. It seamed degrading, 
useless, obsolete. I closed my eyes to all forms of artistic expression 
which came from the developed world, and this definitely limited me. As 
a continent, we had begun to recognize our own voice, our own image, 
and though our response to this discovery was somewhat extreme, it was 
also a necessary stage in our development. 

But it was a beautiful time, nonetheless. The whole continent was 
reasserting itself. It was the time of the big student movements in Latin 
America and the rest of the world as well; of social unrest in Mexico and 
Brazil. It was also a time when Latin American culture reached a high 
point because of this favorable atmosphere: the "boom" of the 
contemporary novel, the Cinema Novo movement in Brazil, the Grupo 
Ukamau (BLOOD OF THE CONDOR, 1969) in Bolivia, Miguel Littin 
and THE JACKAL OF NAHUELTORO (1969) in Chile. We in Cuba, 


impregnated with the social transformations at home and throughout 
the continent, were able to create vary vigorous, fresh, and passionate 
works. 

I now think that our attempt at a complete rejection of European culture 
was obviously immature. In fact, one cannot live detached from the 
theoretical advances taking place in Europe. The generous allocation of 
resources there for just such kinds of inquiry enables a large number of 
intellectuals to pursue serious theoretical research in areas like theater, 
film, the fine arts, and so on. Political and economic limitations make 
this kind of research impossible on our island. So I think, to summarize, 
that we should strive to preserve our own image and personality while at 
the same time keeping our ayes open for the achievements of writers 
and filmmakers who are working in different contexts. 

From MANEULA to LUCIA 

Alvear: Could you give us some background on the genesis of 
MANUELA? 

Solas: It began in 1965. By that time, there were already a substantial 
number of companeros at ICAIC who were qualified and ready to move 
from the documentary to the fiction film. But our material base has 
always been modest and it was thus impossible for everyone to try their 
wings at once. So someone came up with the idea — actually, I think it 
was a collective decision — of a contest for the best screenplay, based on 
the theme of guerrilla warfare. It was a theme that had not been 
particularly developed by Cuban films up to that time. I submitted my 
script, was lucky enough to have it chosen, and proceeded to make the 
film. It's the first picture where I really recognize myself, where I feel 
that I'm expressing the interests of the collectivity of which I am a part, 
where I'm making a real contribution. 

Alvear: How is MANUELA a product of the particular social and 
historical conditions of the period in which it was made? 

Solas: At that time, in 1966, the guerrilla struggle, though still cherished, 
was past history for us here in Cuba, but it was an immediate reality on 
the rest of the continent. It was the era of Che in Latin America. So it 
was very stimulating to make a film about guerrilla warfare; you felt that 
you were making a film with continental relevance. It was thus a very 
intense and impassioned activity for me and for the whole crew. 

But I was also pursuing another objective in MANUELA, attempting to 
meet another kind of challenge. As far as I was concerned, up to that 
point the mise-en-scene of Cuban cinema had not yet succeeded in 
expressing the idiosyncrasies of our particular situation. I was most 
aware of this shortcoming in the handling of dialogue and in the actors' 
performances. These are a product of a theatrical conception combined 
with a personal style, in turn the product of the actor's own research and 
reflection. Let's say that there was a preference for the character actor 
over the personality actor. 



I was extremely interested in making a film in which the Cuban 
personality would for the first time be conveyed more spontaneously. So 
I decided, very intuitively, to make improvisation the basis of my work 
with the actors. 

I can't take it when actors recite the script from memory. In the first 
place, because I have little faith in the script, since I've written it myself. 
Second, it's obvious that their lines have been memorized, so I prefer 
them to say the same thing in a different, more personal way. In fact, 
often I won't discuss the actors' suggestions for revising their part. I 
simply start to film and they start to talk, giving me for the first and only 
time an original script. And if we have to repeat the take for technical 
reasons, or because the improvisation has deviated too much from the 
original concept, then I ask the actors to make up new lines. I give them 
very little time to do so in order to force them to practically live the 
situation. They must think and act at the same time. This sets up a 
dynamic relationship between the actors and the script. 

It is the only way I know to achieve something I strive for in film acting: 
the moment of truth for each take. Sometimes we miss the mark because 
the actors lack sufficient imagination or because my relationship with 
them didn't make it possible. But my task essentially consists of creating 
just such a relationship with the actors, providing them with 
circumstances in which they feel comfortable enough to create a vivid 
portrayal. 

In MANUELA, there were only two professional actors; the rest were 
nonprofessionals. Because of this, direction was difficult; I had to 
proceed in several different ways. Sometimes I would work separately 
with different actors in a single scene. Often I used techniques which 
involved surprise so that the actors — and in particular Adela Legra, 
who played the female lead — would express spontaneous personal 
feelings. It was exhausting. 

I worked very hard on this aspect, and one can see it clearly in the film. 
MANUELA helped resolve certain conceptual problems of staging. And 
from that point on one can see more spontaneity in the acting, more 
freshness in the actors and more genuinely Cuban forms of expression 
in the dialogue. The end result was a closer bond of communication with 
the public, however distant this might seem from the somewhat cold 
and cerebral concept of mise-en-scene. 

Alvear: To what extent did you employ similar techniques of 
improvisation in LUCIA (1968)? 

Solas: Of the three segments of the film, Part I contains the least amount 
of improvisation. The cast of LUCIA 1895 was made of highly 
professional actors, like Raquel Revuelta, who directs her own theater 
company. Naturally, she has her own particular work style, yet she was 
still very helpful in proposing changes in the script, which gave 
freshness to the work. In this sense, there was a degree of improvisation 



even in this part of the film. 


Alvear: Do your most recent films continue to depend on such a high 
degree of improvisation in the acting? 

Solas: Absolutely! It's all improvisation. My last film, CANTATA DE 
CHILE (1975) is in fact the one I rehearsed the least before the actual 
shooting. I really never decided more than an hour before filming how 
to handle the staging. The actors began with a script because in order to 
organize the work you have to have a text. 

As much as 90% of the cast were nonprofessionals, Chilean companeros 
in exile in Cuba, who worked on the film as a political activity for the 
liberation of their country. Under such circumstances, I could never 
demand that they memorize the script, nor would I have wanted to. In 
fact, it was up to the lead actor, Nelson Villagra (THE JACKAL OF 
NAHUELTORO, THE PROMISED LAND, THE LAST SUPPER) to 
adjust himself to this rather unusual procedure. The whole film was 
made in this improvised way, calling for very long shooting sessions, 
many hours of exhausting work at a stretch, and a great deal of 
uncertainty. Furthermore, it's just not the same to improvise with too 
actors as it is with three. Given the size of its cast and the ambitiousness 
of its mise-en-scene, CANTATA DE CHILE is certainly not an example 
of cost efficiency. 

Alvear: Going back to LUCIA, you once stated that you personally 
identify most with the segment which takes place in the thirties. Why is 
that? 

Solas: Primarily for very personal reasons. In LUCIA 1933 ,1 am 
reflecting a family experience, particularly the story of my father — a 
man who participated in the insurrection against the dictatorship of 
Gerardo Machado. He didn't die a violent death then, as the character 
Aldo does, but he "died" as a vital human being — a sort of death by 
frustration. When I was born, I was surrounded by all those ghosts, by a 
failed revolution, by a man whose course in life was interrupted by this 
collective failure. 

That segment of the film grows in part out of the need to express this 
experience, which, though not directly mine, touched me deeply. The 
fact that I joined the revolutionary insurrection against Batista when I 
was very young, given my lack of ideological orientation at the time and 
the spontaneous nature of my actions, must have had a lot to do with my 
desire to resume my father's interrupted trajectory. 

It is also true that the thirties was a very attractive period, a time of 
extraordinary richness in Cuban ideological life, which had not yet been 
touched upon in films. After the war for independence from Spain at the 
end of the last century and the rise of a revolutionary poet and thinker of 
the stature of Jose Marti, there came this second period where the 
interaction between political ideology and artistic activity proved 
extremely fruitful. There were new movements in painting and poetry; 



Carpentier began to write his first novels. There was a political activist of 
the stature of Julio Antonio Mella, whose life story has recently been the 
inspiration for a feature film by Enrique Pineda Barnet (MELLA, 1975). 

We speak of the frustrated revolution of the thirties, but in reality the 
thirties served as an indispensable foundation upon which the 
Revolution of the fifties was built. Without the previous experience, we 
would not have been capable of bringing the Revolution to victory in 
such a short time. 

In this sense the thirties were both a step forward and a great setback. 
They marked the nation's subsequent cultural and political 
development. I would like to deal with the period again in a film. For 
instance, there is a theme which I think would be fascinating: the 
founding of the people's university which appears in one of the episodes 
of MELLA. The creation of a workers' university in the thirties is to me a 
remarkable accomplishment for that period and one which anticipates 
educational policies which have been implemented since the Revolution 
on a broad scale. 

Alvear: How would you relate the first segment of LUCIA to the 
situation in Cuba in 1967 and 1968 when you were making the film? 

Solas: At that time, were celebrating what we called "The One Hundred 
Years of Struggle," the century-long search for genuine independence 
which began with the Grito de Yara (the call to secede from Spain) and 
continued with the Revolution which began in 1959 .1 wanted to view 
our history in phases, in order to show how apparent frustrations and 
setbacks — such as the decade of the thirties — led us to a higher stage of 
national life. This was the underlying principle. 

But whenever you make a historical film, whether it's set two decades or 
two centuries ago, you are referring to the present. In LUCIA 1933 as 
well as in LUCIA 1895 there are aspects of the plot which are tied to the 
most immediate contemporary realities. For example, in the 1933 
segment, there is the whole struggle in the final part between the 
opportunists and the genuine revolutionaries. This struggle occurs in 
every revolutionary process. Certain aspects which appear there could 
be linked to opportunism and sectarianism in certain areas of national 
life at the time the film was made — problems which were later resolved. 

Alvear: Having chosen to make a film about historical transformation 
and the revolutionary process, why did you choose to cast a woman as 
the central figure rather than a man, a couple, or a group? 

Solas: As you well know, women are traditionally the number-one 
victims in all social confrontations. The woman's role always lays bare 
the contradictions of a period and makes them explicit. There is the 
problem of machismo, especially apparent in the third segment, which 
undermines a woman's chances for self-fulfillment and at the same time 
feeds a whole subculture of underdevelopment. 



As I've had to argue many times, LUCIA is not a film about women; it's a 
film about society. But within that society, I chose the most vulnerable 
character, the one who is most transcendentally affected at any given 
moment by contradictions and change. 

Alvear: You also cast a woman as the central figure in MANUELA. 

Solas: For exactly the same reason. My point of departure was the same 
premise, that the effects of social transformations on a woman's life are 
more transparent. Because they are traditionally assigned to a 
submissive role, woman have suffered more from society's 
contradictions and are thus more sensitive to them and more hungry for 
change. From this perspective, I feel that the female character has a 
great deal of dramatic potential through which I can express the entire 
social phenomenon I want to portray. This is a very personal and a very 
practical position. It has nothing to do with feminism per se. 

Audience response in Cuba 

Alvear: Have you perceived changes in the Cuban filmgoing public since 
you began making films? 

Solas: Certainly, and the more acutely you feel this, the more it demands 
from you as a filmmaker. You might have noticed that we have the 
custom of having public discussions of films, in the boarding schools in 
the countryside, for example. The Cuban public is very sharp, very 
aware. This does not mean that they are immune to the attractions of 
purely commercial cinema. But when they see a film like JAWS, they 
view it from a very critical perspective. They can be highly entertained 
by the movie and recommend it to their friends, but behind their 
response there is always an intelligent commentary. 

Alvear: Since the Cuban film audience was so thoroughly conditioned to 
Hollywood standards of film language, how have they received ICAIC's 
attempts at developing a new film language? 

Solas: There seems to be a very curious phenomenon operating here. 
Despite the formative, or rather "de-formative," influence Hollywood 
has had in the past, Cuban cinema is very well received at home. Even 
very experimental films like THE FIRST CHARGE OF THE MACHETE 
(Manual Octavio Gomez, 1969) have received the kind of broad audience 
acceptance which would have been absolutely inconceivable in the 
fifties. It is certainly true that a lot of hard work lies behind this fact: 
television shows like Enrique Colina's "Twenty-four Times a Second" 
and Jose Antonio Gazalez's "History of the Cinema"; debates which take 
place in schools and workplaces after film screenings; and so on. The 
activities have encouraged our film-going public to become very active 
and sophisticated. 

Alvear: Do you have a particular kind of audience in mind when you 
make a film? 



Solas: Absolutely. I think in terns of a very vast audience. Who makes up 
an audience? It is really a difficult question. Unfortunately, we don't 
have as scientific a conception as we should of what an audience is, 
though we have taken the first steps towards a systematic study of this. 
Unfortunately, we don’t have a group of sociologists who can dedicate 
themselves exclusively to this kind of inquiry. We know that our film 
public is heterogeneous and that it contains many diverse interests. 

Making revolutionary cinema is very risky. There is no certain way to 
predict how your work will interact with the audience. For example, I 
had hoped that CANTATA DE CHILE would be more successful in Cuba 
than it was. 

The members of the crew were convinced that we were working on a 
very illuminating film, one which clarified a lot of complex issues. But 
perhaps because of the high degree of political development of the 
Cuban film audience, because of the amount of information they have 
access to and the amount of debate which goes on in schools and work 
centers, the clarifications which the film offered came as no surprise to 
the Cuban public. The film turned out to be more appropriate for other 
sectors of Latin America where the issues raised by the Chilean 
experience are still confused and distorted. 

Those of us who belong to the first generation of Cuban filmmakers, 
facing the task of creating a new cinema, have had very disconcerting 
careers. My own is a case in point. LUCIA was extremely well received 
by the public. According to conventional expectations, I should have 
turned this success into a "formula," as a director in a capitalist context 
would be inclined to do. Instead, after LUCIA I made A DAY IN 
NOVEMBER (1972) in a totally opposite vein, as a kind of antidote. 

I haven't been particularly interested in having the film screened in 
Cuba, because I consider it to be a failure, and I think that despite the 
costs involved, a director should have the right to keep a film more or 
less under wraps if he wishes. I wasn't able to prevent its exhibition 
outside the country. It got excellent reviews in Venezuela and in 
Germany, but I haven't wanted it shown in Havana. I don't want to 
receive the criticism that I know would come out of its screening here. 

I think that the film reflects many of our anxieties during the period 
between 1969 and 1971, but I expressed them poorly. Some of my 
companeros warned me that the script was a little green. I think I shot 
the film prematurely. There was also the problem of my selection of the 
male lead. He was not an actor but a university professor, and I did not 
handle him well. All the weight of the film falls on him. I was frustrated 
because he found it so difficult to work as I like to with actors, 
encouraging them to enrich the script on their own. And I didn't have 
the courage to stop the filming. It was a big mess. 

Then there's the case of CANTATA DE CHILE, an experimental film in 
all senses, where I sought to achieve a convergence between formal and 
ideological components. But it seems that again I lost touch a bit with 



my audience. I expected them to derive tremendous enjoyment from 
this particular type of visual experimentation, from the allegorical mise- 
en-scene, not on the basis of the fact that it is my invention but rather 
because it derives from a tradition of popular theater and iconography. 
But it seems that I was not able to bring it all together. I did not achieve 
the level of communication with the audience which I had hoped for. 
That caused me to feel that I had reached a crisis point in my work. I 
had a horrendous sense of failure. 

But now I am aware of the important role which the film has been able 
to play in other countries, and I realize that it was an important film to 
make. We Latin American nations, and other underdeveloped countries 
as well, all have similar histories despite secondary differences. I believe 
that the points I wanted to clarify with CANTATA DE CHILE were 
apparent for any country which has passed through the stages of 
colonialist and neocolonialist domination. For example, the film was 
extraordinarily well received in India, where they have also passed from 
the colonialist to the neocolonialist stage. 

Alvear: You experiment a lot with the time factor in CANTATA in 
contrast to the much more linear structure of a film like LUCIA. Do you 
think that this might have been one of the reasons why the film was not 
more successful in Cuba? 

Solas: Probably, though I have no doubts about the Cuban audience's 
capacity to enjoy the film from a formal point of view, for the 
uniqueness of its language and visual expression. But the play with time 
and space in CANTATA did little to enhance this communication. The 
fact is, however, that I had used the same kind of experimentation is a 
medium length film called SIMPARELE (1974). This interpretive 
documentary about the history of the people's struggle in Haiti was a 
kind of prelude to CANTATA. In spite of a similar kind of spatial and 
temporal experimentation, it was extremely popular. The film was full of 
constant ruptures. I combined politically committed poetry and song 
with other popular art forms. I even incorporated and evoked primitive 
painting, creating a mixture of all these elements. And yet the film met 
with extraordinary acclaim. So I think that it is somewhat premature for 
me to make a final judgment on this because these two experiences were 
very similar and, nevertheless, one was very favorably received while the 
other was not as successful. 

Alvear: I see what you mean when you say that your career is very 
disconcerting. Does this explain some of the long intervals between 
films? 

Solas: After the tremendous success of LUCIA, a film with great 
international repercussions, came the disaster of A DAY IN 
NOVEMBER. Consequently, I went through a crisis. I began to doubt 
my talent as a filmmaker and attempted to work in other areas. I went 
through a period of rather utopian theatrical work, which never really 
amounted to much. There were certain periods when I was totally 
inactive. I dedicated myself to studying; I wasn't interested in making 



films. I decided that I had lost the ability to be a filmmaker and that I 
would have to realize myself politically through other kinds of activity. I 
wrote some theoretical pieces on film and theater, which I don't think 
are worth much now. I began to study history. 

I was free to do these things here, though in another country I would 
have had to work at something else in order to survive economically. But 
here I could allow myself the luxury of taking some time out, until I was 
ready to make SIMPARELE, a highly motivated film, which grew out of 
the desire to concretize some ideas about formal experimentation. 

It has consistently taken me a long time to find the proper form to 
empress my ideas, a form which is avant-garde and at the same time not 
avant-garde. What I found most frustrating with A DAY IN NOVEMBER 
was the fact that I had made a film which was avant-garde in content but 
which had a traditional, even archaic form. But I eventually found an 
answer to that impasse. 

[Continued on next page] 
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On history and architecture 

Alvear: You mentioned that when you took time off from, film work, you 
began studying history. I thought that you were more interested is 
architecture as a possible career. 

Solas: I began studying architecture in 1957, but I had to interrupt my 
studies because of my participation in the insurrectionary struggle 
against Batista. I was a member of a section of the 26th of July 
Movement [3] known as Action y Sabotoje (Action and Sabotage). I was 
an urban guerrilla. It was a very unstable time to try to study. Either 
Batista closed down the university, or we did. 

With the triumph of the Revolution, I became interested in film, and I 
couldn't combine working with studying at the university because at that 
time there were no night classes in architecture. Filmmaking became a 
concrete possibility once ICAIC was founded. At the time I didn't have a 
very rational explanation for why I changed from one profession to the 
other. Afterwards, when I began to think about it, I realized that I didn't 
feel frustrated as a filmmaker; I consider myself to be a little bit of both. 
When I have a little time at home, I design architectural projects or work 
on my own plan for the reurbanization of the commercial and 
administrative center of Havana. 

I think that cinema and architecture have a lot in common. They both 
require sociological research. They are both industrial arts. You work in 
groups; you need a substantial budget; your creative concepts do not 
take shape independently but rather in constant confrontation with 
those of other people. And you can also link the structure of the film 
image with architectural spaces and structures. The image isn't 
everything in film; it is an aspect which you handle in conjunction with 
content. The same thing happens in architecture, where need 
corresponds to narrative content in film. But in architecture the image is 
a more absolute fact; it has a value in and of itself. Whereas in film there 
is a whole series of elements — acting, sound, etc. — which participate 
more or less at the same level. 

I have a tendency to make films in the vein of the Italian Mauro 
Bolognini's LA VIACCIA (1961), for example. Another film I like a lot is 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY (1968) by Stanley Kubrick, whom I consider 
to be as extraordinary director. This is his most visually experimental 




film, but unfortunately the visual aspects dominate the flow of ideas. 

The story line at times becomes rather naive, merely a pretext for visual 
tricks — an approach I don't approve of. But in architecture this doesn't 
happen, because image is everything, or at least the most important 
factor. 

During this time off from filmmaking, I became very interested in 
historical problems. But my career as a student of history is not an end 
in itself; it has a real connection with my work as a filmmaker. My study 
of history has provided me with a bibliography and a set of files. It has 
taught me to organize my research so that I lose less time when working 
on a historical theme for a film script. I do not intend to become a 
fulltime researcher, nor a history professor, although I would be 
interested in teaching history as a political activity, like a lot of 
companeros who give courses to their fellow workers in the union. 

My plan in to get my degree is history within a year and a half. £4] Then 
I intend to re-enter the School of Architecture since they now have night 
sessions. One of my goals in life is to have my plan for the urban renewal 
of Havana approved. I realize that it's going to be a little difficult. I'm 
thirty five now. I'll be thirty seven when I get my degree in history. 
Studying architecture in sight school will take me at least ten years ... 

But this isn't a joke, really. It has been an obsession of mine for years. 
And I'm going to do it. 

Political cinema, revolutionary cinema 

Alvear: Moving from the personal realm to more general issues, how 
would you define political cinema? 

Solas: I should state first of all that I consider all films to be political, 
though I certainly don't consider all films to be revolutionary. I have a 
certain concept of what film is, and it is shared by millions of people 
around the world. It's not at all original. I think film is a means of 
cognition, a way of discovering reality. Cinema takes on a revolutionary 
character to the extent that it becomes a weapon of struggle. As I see it, 
film offers very concrete possibilities for contributing to social change 
throughout the world. 

I was saying that I believe all films are political: a Walt Disney movie, a 
film by Francois Truffaut, a Hollywood musical... The kind of film 
which seems furthest from any sort of ideological debate is always the 
expression of a political position. It is always defending a certain set of 
beliefs and privileges, a certain class position. On the basis of this 
principle, I don't believe that there is such a thing as film for film's sake. 
That is a hoax. Ideology is the expression of culture's self-awareness; all 
artistic expression represents an ideology. 

While I was in India two months ago, I remember talking a great deal 
about these things with a student there who insisted, after a trip to the 
Taj Mahal, that I concede that the monument was devoid of any 
ideological dimension. She said that it was art for art's sake, a play on 


forms and a pretext for visual pleasure. I insisted that it had an 
ideological dimension because a man had built it as a monument to one 
of his many women, his favorite, and in the construction countless 
thousands of workers died. If they cut off the architect's hands so that he 
couldn't duplicate the work, it was certainly not art for art's sake or 
anything of the sort, but rather an expression of princely prerogative. 

Alvear: How do you differentiate a revolutionary film from a political 
one, then? 

Solas: A revolutionary film, in my opinion, must begin with a Marxist 
conception of reality, be it conscious or intuitive. This concept must be 
expressed in combative terms, with an eye to actually transforming a 
situation. I believe that the revolutionary is unable to simply bear 
witness in a passive way. He or she is always trying to find a solution to 
difficulties, to transform reality. 

Since my recent trip to India is still much on my mind, let's take the 
example of Louis Malle's CALCUTTA (1969). It is a very Manichaean 
film. There are the evil bourgeois who go to the horse races and spend 
ten thousand dollars on a single sari and the vast majority of have-nots 
with nowhere to live and nothing to eat. When you see CALCUTTA, 
you're inclined at first to think that it is a revolutionary film because the 
director is apparently dissecting the society and showing the way things 
are. But when you actually see the city itself, you realize that the film is a 
very passive document and, what's more, a reactionary one. Calcutta is 
the capital of Bengal, the Indian state with more intense political life 
than any other, where the leftwing parties continue to make new inroads 
in the Congress at each election. From an economic point of view, the 
poverty stricken sectors of the population are very sensitized to existing 
social problems. 

I found something surprising in Calcutta: a street called Lenin Avenue, 
which is nothing less than the second major artery in the entire city, 
with its statue of Lenin in full view. It was at the insistence of the 
workers of Calcutta that the avenue was named after Lenin and the 
statue put there. What does this signify? That Louis Malle's CALCUTTA 
is only a weak, partial, petty bourgeois vision of a society in which 
people are dying of hunger in the streets. A genuinely revolutionary film 
would make an analysis of that society, looking for the contradictions, 
showing the intensity of the ongoing class struggle, exploring all aspects 
of that reality, demonstrating that it is neither static nor beyond hope of 
change. On the contrary, if the beginning of a revolutionary process 
could take place anywhere in India, it is in Bengal. 

A film like CALCUTTA is made with a lot of... well, glamour. It is 
technically perfect. It gives you the impression of exposing the real 
situation, but in fact it does not give any information. Rather than 
leading to a greater understanding of that reality, it obstructs it. It offers 
instead a vision of a hopeless society where the rich feed off the poor, 
and the poor have no will for change. This is both untrue and defeatist, 
an expression of impotence. 



I don't believe that a single movie is going to transform society. I think 
that this was one of the errors of the first neorealists, like deSica, who 
eventually became terribly frustrated because they overestimated the 
possibilities of film and its potential for changing society. In the first 
place, they had no way to transform it. Though their films were very 
beautiful, at times extraordinary, they were also only passive 
testimonials about the good and the bad, the rich and the poor — 
nothing more. They didn't give people the tools that would enable them 
to make use of the opportunities offered by political life itself in order to 
change society. 

Alvear: This is clearly a problem that you've had to face in your own 
work. For example, how to end CANTATA DE CHILE without being 
completely defeatist. 

Solas: We ran the risk of becoming inscribed in the defeatist tale of the 
Chilean drama that you are constantly reading about in the international 
press. Some intellectuals on the left commit the same mistake. I think 
that Allende's government was a step to a higher stage of revolution. The 
situation is very difficult now, but we must try to see things in an 
historical perspective. We have the tendency to limit the history of 
humanity to our own life span, which makes us susceptible to such 
mistakes. 

Alvear: What role do you see for revolutionary film in capitalist and in 
sociialist societies? 

Solas: The question is a bit difficult. I believe that these are two totally 
different situations. Therefore, the purposes and ways of approaching 
reality are different. For me, revolutionary political life in a capitalist 
country is insurrectionary activity. A revolutionary film would thus be 
one that is capable of becoming the equivalent of an insurrectionary act. 
If a revolutionary film in the capitalist world becomes an explicit 
political action, it can be as effective as the action of a guerrilla 
commando group. A true revolutionary film is one that succeeds in 
raising consciousness, one that advocates insurrection in so far as 
insurrection is the correct path. Very few films in the capitalist world 
would meet this criterion. There are prestigious films which offer a 
leftist analysis, and there are many others which are simply exposes. 

In the socialist world, a revolutionary film is no longer the equivalent of 
a guerrilla action. Instead, it must present the revolution as a permanent 
fact, on ongoing process which nothing can reverse. Such a film must 
regard every point of arrival in the revolutionary process as a point of 
departure. It must use the medium to destroy whatever bourgeois 
concepts persist on either the administrative or the individual level, for I 
believe that in a society which is in transition — as all socialist societies 
are — many bourgeois traces remain, and the individual can become the 
personification of all these archaic aspects. I believe that in this context 
the revolutionary must constantly struggle to destroy all that creates 
untenable contradictions. It is without doubt a process which tears you 



apart. Every day you are forced to make choices. You must choose in the 
knowledge that you may eventually criticize yourself for having made 
that particular choice. 

History and contemporary life 

Alvear: So you see the role of cinema in a socialist society as pointing out 
the contradictions which still exist? 

Solas: You have put your finger on an important problem. During the 
past we at ICAIC have been inclined to deal with historical themes. It is 
as if we have made a rather clumsy practical division of cinematographic 
activity leaving it up to the documentary to deal with all aspects of 
immediate reality. But the documentary is limited when it comes to 
approaching problems of a more subtle nature since it can't determine 
characters or dialogue. 

Because our history has been filtered through a bourgeois lens, we have 
been compelled to live with terrible distortions. We lacked a coherent, 
lucid, and dignified appreciation of our national past. This accounts in 
large part for our decision to take up historical themes. When Enrique 
Pineda Barnet made MELLA, he undertook some historical research, 
which will probably be published. Even though Julio Antonio Mella was 
an extremely important figure, there wasn't an adequate biography of 
him available anywhere. If this is the case with Mella, imagine how it is 
with historical figures and events of lesser importance. 

This is the reason there are so many films on the history of slavery. I feel 
that THE LAST SUPPER (Tomas Gutierrez Alea, 1977) is a very 
important film because it offers a very complex vision of slave society. 

All sorts of slaves with their contradictions and their particular 
problems are represented there. We would also say that in the early 
years of the Revolution, we indulged in a romanticization of the slaves 
and the dispossessed, which we are now correcting. 

In our determination to carry out a rigorous dialectical investigation of 
all aspects of our history, we have given insufficient attention to 
contemporary themes. We are now beginning to get closer to concrete 
issues of contemporary life. There are problems which we have been 
contending with in our seasonal lives, in our union activity, in our 
political life from the local to the national level. But perhaps it is only 
now that we have begun to deal with these issues on an artistic level. [5I 

Originally, perhaps, because of the high political content of our daily 
lives, we did not feel the need to convey contemporary reality through 
our films and instead felt freed to undertake the historical investigation 
necessary to discover our roots and to find out who we really are. But 
there is no doubt that we must also deal with contemporary themes. 
Currently, of every three projected screenplays, two are linked to issues 
of contemporary life and in a very acute and penetrating way. 

Alvear: Do you have particular projects in mind along these lines? 


Solas: I have several. One is to do a film with various narratives on 
contemporary themes, referring to different sectors of the population. 
Though I don't believe in vast differences between generations, I think 
that the issue of generational discrepancies might be one way to 
structure the film. I'm not really very far along on it. 

Alvear: Can you give us an idea of the storyline? 

Solas: Well, I don't like to simply tell the story, but it involves a study of 
how the Revolution takes shape in various sectors: in the big city 
(inevitably Havana), in the small cities of the interior, and in the 
countryside. 

Alvear.: Do you have other projects which are more historical in theme? 

Solas: I am considering one which involves a North American 
experiment in colonization here in Cuba at the turn of the century. They 
founded colonies in Camaguey, on the Isle of Pines, and in the northern 
part of Oriente Province. The fact that the Yankees were planning to 
annex the island is well known. Despite our War for Independence from 
the Spanish, despite the fact that the national will was to the contrary, 
they persisted in their attempts at annexation. As a way of strengthening 
their plan, they located large groups of North Americans in the three 
areas I mentioned, with the idea of spreading the American Way of Life. 
This was a long-term policy aimed at creating the subjective conditions 
in the Cuban population for the eventual takeover of the territory. But 
this annexation idea never got anywhere because the conditions did not 
exist for this type of socioeconomic structure. So they instituted a 
neocolonial policy, which began with the expansion of the sugar 
industry. 

But what happened with the annexation strategy is very interesting. The 
North Americans who came to settle in Cuba were poor farmers who 
were hoodwinked by the rhetoric of manifest destiny into thinking of 
themselves as great pioneers about to colonize a virgin paradise. They 
dedicated themselves to agriculture and became small landholders. 
When the neocolonial expansion hit, the premium was put on the large 
sugarcane plantation, so those Americans who had come thinking that 
they would become gi'andes senores in fact became the exploited. They 
were obliged to go to work for the large sugar companies. Before our 
very eyes the North American companies began exploiting U.S. workers 
here in Cuba. The myth of manifest destiny was destroyed by a 
structural change of policy. 

One company in particular, the Cuban Land Company, was especially 
atrocious. When the small farmers refused to turn over their lands or 
sell them, they were burned inside their houses. Such repression raised 
the consciousness of those U.S. farmers. The majority returned to their 
home country, confused and frustrated, but a small group remained to 
integrate themselves into national life in Cuba. This happened at the 
beginning of a period of great mobilization involving the farm workers' 



struggle for land in the very same zones where the North American 
settlements had been. It was a long process, which began in 1898 and 
climaxed in the thirties. 

Alvear: Are the descendants of those North Americans still living in 
Cuba? 

Solas: Very few. Most of them left in the forties and fifties. But some 
stayed. There's a biography of one of them in which he narrates all his 
experiences. The idea of the film came in part from that book. The ones 
who remained integrated themselves beautifully into national life in the 
sense that they came to understand that they were as exploited as the 
Cuban farmworkers whom they considered inferior. It would be very 
amusing to make a film about the contradictions engendered by the 
capitalist system which takes place in Cuba and uses North Americans to 
convey the class struggle in all its intensity. There are certainly 
progressive U.S. actors who might be interested in this kind of role. 

Alvear What do you have to say about freedom of expression as it exists 
at ICAIC? 

Solas: Freedom is a very subjective thing. Revolutionary freedom 
involves the freedom to produce revolutionary art, whereas petite 
bourgeois freedom entails the possibility of presenting an anguished 
criticism, one which is often arrogant and seldom productive. 

We here at ICAIC have had very intense discussions about this with 
foreign visitors, who usually come with a very liberal concept of what 
creative freedom is all about. We do not accept such a liberal stance. We 
accept a certain society. We live within it and belong to it; we defend it 
and we want to enrich it. Because of this, our critical attitude is very 
different from that of someone who lives and works in an environment 
which he considers hostile and alienating. These are two totally different 
situations. 

I can say that I feel completely free as a filmmaker because my interest 
lies in making revolutionary cinema, and here in Cuba I have the 
conditions which enable me to do that. 

Notes 

n Solas reappropriates this song form and the performer who made it 
famous (Joselito Fernandez) in Part III of LUCIA. 

2^ Also known as "The Aesthetics of Hunger," this essay was published 
in Revista Civilizacao Brasileira 3 (Rio) (July 1975) under the title "A 
Estetica da Fome." 

3. The name of Fidel's revolutionary party, in commemoration of the 
abortive attack on the Moncada Barracks in Santiago on this date in 
1953, the event from which the Cubans date their revolution. 

4* Solas did in fact receive his degree on schedule in June of 1978 (J.B.). 


5^ Some recent films in this category are: USTEDES TIENEN LA 
PALABRA (NOW IT’S UP TO YOU, Manuel Octavio Gomez, 1974), DE 
CIERTA MANERA (ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, Sara Gomez, 1974/1977), 
AND UNA MUHER, UN HOMBRE, UNA CIUDAD (A WOMAN, A 
MAN, A CITY, Manuel Octavio Gomez, 1978). 
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Visual style and historical 
portrayal in Lucia 

by John Mraz 

[Editor's note: This essay is an illustrated aesthetic analysis of a 
major Cuban classic, with new frame enlargements. The essay, 
originally published in Jump Cut 19, 1978, has not been rewritten 
for this issue and thus reflects the author's perspective at that 
time.] 

Lucia is among the more extraordinary cultural products of the Cuban 
revolution, and many have recognized it as one of the most important films 
produced anywhere during the last decade. As such, it has received a good 
deal of serious critical attention, which has, however, followed "literary" 
models of analysis, [l] [open endnotes in new window] This essay presents 
some notes toward the study of the work's visual style, with particular 
emphasis on the issue of historical portrayal, in the belief that it is at the level 
of visual structure that Humberto Solas has established the "forms of 
perception" through which Lucia is experienced. Thus, what follows is offered 
as an attempt to inquire into the appropriateness of visual analysis for the 
study of Cuban cinema, with the hope of enhancing the understanding of the 
revolutionary culture of modern Cuba. 

Almost from the beginning of ICAIC, Cuban cineastes have been 
experimenting with a variety of film styles. In the words of Alfredo Guevara, 
founder of the film institute, this experimentation reflects the desire 

"... to demystify cinema for the entire population; to work, in a 
way, against our own power; to reveal all the tricks, all the 
resources of language; to dismantle all the mechanisms of 
cinematic hypnosis." 

What is most characteristic and original in Cuban stylistic experimentation is 
what I would call "formal resonance — the aesthetic tone created by the 
juxtaposition of different film forms within a particular work. For example, 
Memories of Underdevelopment juxtaposes documentary and fictional 
footage while The Other Francisco combines the "perfect cinema" of classical 
bourgeois form (e.g., smooth tracking, pans, and zooms) with the more 
"rough-hewn" style of modern documentary film. The use of multiple styles 
has crucial epistemological implications — the most important of which are 






an insistence on dialectical thinking and the recognition that consciousness 
realizes itself at the level of perception. 

For Cuban cineastes, the act of perception is in itself an expression of an 
individual's historical context. The way in which an individual experiences the 
world comes out of the situation of one's class, race, and gender within a 
particular socioeconomic matrix. Conflicting visual styles are used in Cuban 
film to represent the perception of individuals from different historical 
periods or from different classes. Situated in a context of revolutionary 
transformation where the "fact of history" is ever-present, and rooted in the 
historical-materialist mode of analysis, Cuban filmmakers strive to present 
the dialectic of perception and consciousness that is present in history. 

Lucia offers an important example of Cuban experimentation with film form. 
The fact of historical change is established perceptually through the use of a 
different film style in each of the segments. In addition, the "1895" segment 
portrays conflicting modes of class consciousness and perception by 
presenting the colonial aristocracy in a normal contrast range and the lower 
classes in high contrast. The use of high contrast here provides a visual 
metaphor for the greater "realism" of the oppressed because it imitates the 
look of old newsreels. The entire film, in fact, has a definite documentary feel. 
This is obtained largely through the use of hand-held cameras that are 
sometimes so exquisitely sensitive as to seem to give visual expression to the 
emotions of the characters. 

Other stylistic techniques familiar in Cuban films, such as the use of 
foreground interventions and anonymous close-ups (both discussed in detail 
below) also contribute to the "documentary" effect and enhance the sense of 
historical realism. Visual motifs occur, such as the presentation of sex and 
race relations, the use of mirror and high-angle shots, and the scenes which 
open each of the segments; these motifs function to form the viewer's 
perception of historical transformation. Finally, each of the film's segments 
contains essential conceptual messages, which are conveyed as much through 
the visual as in the narrative presentation. 

In more general terms, the relation of visual style in the film to directors' and 
viewers' perceptual consciousness is so complex as to be beyond the scope of 
this essay. However, the ways in which perception is structured by a film are 
of crucial significance. As Douglas Sirk once stated, 

"The angles are the director's thoughts. The lighting is his 

philosophy." [2] 

Thus, it could be argued that a film's visual structure represents the 
consciousness of the director — the ways in which s/he sees and experiences 
the world and the forms of perception through which s/he presents it for 
others to experience. In addition, if we assert that the individual perception of 
the director is in some ways an expression of the cultural matrix within which 
it was formed, then we could expect to find film styles manifesting various 
cultural perspectives. 


The study of visual style proceeds from the notion that films are, among other 



things, a visual experience — an experience structured in very particular 
ways. The composition within the frame, the screen size accorded characters 
and objects, the angle and duration of shots, the lighting and camera 
movement, and the use of various visual motifs all function in relation to 
other elements of the film (storyline, music, actors and actresses, etc.) to 
determine the viewer's persective. [3] However, it should be noted that the 
meaning of visual structures and motifs is always context-bound and bears no 
objective signification. For example, a low angle shot could present a person 
as either extremely threatening or as a benevolent protector. Thus, the 
meaning of a shot is determined by context — that is, by its relations with the 
storyline and other elements in the film. 

It should be noted as well that what is presented here constitutes but a few 
examples of visual style in Lucia. This essay does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive study of the film, even at the level of visual analysis. Its potential 
contribution does not reside in saying anything particularly "new" about the 
film but rather in demonstrating the richness of the integration of content 
and form and the importance of form in structuring the perception of content. 

Synopsis of Lucia 

"1895" — An upper-class white spinster approaching middle age and living in 
a provincial city falls in love with Rafael, a Spaniard, in the midst of the 
Cuban struggle for national liberation. Despite the warnings of Fernandina, a 
"deranged" ex-nun who was raped during the war and who serves as a symbol 
of authentic Cuban culture, Lucia is duped into betraying Felipe, her brother 
and an anti-colonialist guerilla. Felipe is killed in the ensuing battle and Lucia 
is abandoned by Rafael, who she now realizes is a Spanish spy. For his 
betrayal, Lucia stabs Rafael to death in the town square and with this act is 
united with nationalist Cuba. 

"1932" — A middle-class white schoolgirl falls in love with Aldo, an activist 
engaged in terrorism against the Machado dictatorship. Lucia takes a job in a 
tobacco factory in a provincial city and participates in a general strike. The 
fall of Machado brings no substantive changes, though, and Aldo leaves his 
job with the new regime, quarrels with his former comrade, Antonio, and 
returns to terrorism only to be killed. Lucia is left alone and pregnant. 

"i96_" — A mulatta campesina is married to Tomas, an extreme male 
chauvinist. Tomas locks Lucia in their home, stops her from working, and 
attempts to interfere with the Literacy Campaign instructor who teaches 
Lucia to read and write. Encouraged by the support given her by her fellow 
women workers and the process of learning to read and write, Lucia decides 
that she is tired of being a "slave." She leaves Tomas, but they are miserable 
apart from one another. As the film ends, they are together again, but the 
conflict between them remains unresolved. 


Historical transformation and visual style 

The structural bond of Lucia's three segments is the "fact of history." History, 



as the dialectical transformation of situational contexts and human relations, 
is of crucial significance in revolutionary Cuban culture — a significance 
reflecting both Cuba's historical reality and ideological orientation. History is 
an important tool in the struggle against the colonial and neocolonial values 
imported and imposed on Cuba prior to 1959 and is crucial to the 
development of a truly national identity. The extraordinary transformation of 
the island since the revolution "proves" the reality of history and provides the 
context for he Marxist orientation of Cuban culture. In Lucia, we are 
presented visually with the fact of history through the opening shots of each 
segment, the thematic treatment of sex and race relations, and the use of 
certain compositional techniques such as high-angle and mirror shots. 

Segment opening shots 

Historical transformation is immediately presented in the titled opening 
shots. These shots both establish the central theme of the segment and 
indicate the degree of change which has taken place from the time of the 
preceding segment. 



(#i)"i 895" begins with a shot of the town square, framed so as to express the 
dominance of massive colonial structures. Looming over everything is the 
tower which serves as a metaphor for the economic and ideological 
phallocentrism of colonial society. The critique of this phallocentrism is the 
focus of the "1895" segment and will be discussed in detail later (#35, #45). 









(#2) "i 93 2 " opens with a very different kind of shot. Here, the high-angle 
camera indicates that the women are trapped in a situation of industrial labor 
characteristic of the bourgeois epoch. Their fragmentation and alienation 
from one another is expressed by the building's beams, which break up and 
bisect the image. 



(# 3 ) "i96_" presents us with yet another image. Here, we begin in the open 
countryside, symbolic of both the openness of the new situation and the 
"naturalness" of the revolutionary process. Further, the shot's location also 
indicates the Cuban revolution's focus on developing rural areas. Finally, 
when coupled with the action which immediately follows, the shot presents us 
with an important critique of the prerevolutionary image of the picturesque. 
The shot immediately calls to mind images of sleepy peasants alongside 
country roads — a picturesque stereotype which quickly turns on itself when 
the truck rolls down the road and the women run to join their fellow workers. 


Human relations: women 




One of the ways in which the fact of history is visually conveyed in Lucia is 
through showing the transformation of personal relations among women. 
Representative two-shots of the Lucias and their closest friends show how 
such relations are determined by the historical contexts in which they occur, 



(#4) The presentation of Lucia 1 and Rafaela in church against a background 
of people suggests the centrality of religion in providing a cohesive social 
context within class boundaries. Although the church is an oppressive and 
phallocentric institution (note background pillars) and the relations which 
take place in it are seen to be both formal and ritualized, it nonetheless 
provides a context in which the relationship beyween Lucia and Rafaela has 
both a place and meaning. 



(#5) A very different situation is presented here for the bourgeois Lucia 2. 
Here, the relationship of Flora and Lucia is presented as fragmented and 
alienated through the use of the mirror shot and the empty background. The 
use of the mirror also represents the emphasis placed on women's appearance 
in bourgeois culture and the way in which such an emphasis pits women 



against and separates them from one another. 



(#6) In #6 we see Lucia 3 and Angelina at a party. Here, the two-shot against 
the background crowd indicates that the women exist in a social context that 
fosters their relationship. Gone is the fragmentation and alienation of 
bourgeois culture, and the phallocentrism of colonial society has been 
reduced to vestigial remnants that are represented visually by the foreground 
bottles and in the character of Tomas. 

Human relations: women and men 

Further substantiation of historical change is presented through the visual 
structure of male-female relations in the film. Comparisons of the visual 
styles used in the initial meetings between the Lucias and their lovers 
demonstrate that their relations are presented as much through formal 
structure as in the storyline. 



(#7) In the initial meeting between Rafael and Lucia 1, male dominance is 






indicated in his central position in the frame. His dominance so great as to 
almost crowd her out of the picture. 



(#8) Lucia 2's meeting with Aldo is presented very differently. Here, after a 
short longshot containing both of them, the film cuts back and forth between 
individual close-ups. Lucia is shot with a sharp foreground focus, which 
makes her stand out from her background. Further, it appears that filters may 
have been used to soften her features in order to produce a portrait image 
reminiscent of Hollywood's presentation of women stars during the "Golden 
Age." 



(#9) Lucia 2 gazes admiringly at Aldo, who is framed with a "halo" created by 
the automobile tire. By cutting between the characters rather than putting 
them in the same frame, the film comments on the atomistic separation 
present in even the most intimate of bourgeois relations. 






(#10) Lucia 3's meeting with Tomas utilizes the camera angle to express 
continued male dominance. Here we see Lucia from the high-angle 
perspective of Tomas, framed between him and a mirror which symbolizes 
the carryover of bourgeois attitudes towards women and physical beauty. 
Nonetheless, her position in center-screen shows this as a situation different 
from the preceding two segments. 

Human relations: race 

The depiction of race relations, and the way in which they are transformed in 
the culture from the first to the last segment, is yet another way in which the 
film establishes history. Here, the depiction of the historical moment occurs 
essentially at a visual level and is often presented at the beginning of each 
segment. 



(#11) In "1895" we are immediately shown Lucia 1 and her mother in a quitrin 
pulled by a horse, on which a black servant is seated. This servant is the only 
black person seen until the appearance of the naked black cavalry; his 
















presentation functions as a clear statement on the nature of race relations 
during the colonial period. 



/ 


(#12) The presentation of the fight between the Spanish, the white guerillas, 
and the black cavalry provides one of the films most trenchant visual 
analyses. In the fight at the coffee plantation, the white soldiers become 
essentially indistinguishable from one another as they struggle in the mud. 



(#13) The naked black cavalry, however, is clearly distinguishable from both 
of the other groups. Here, their nakedness not only differentiates them 
visually but is a commentary both on the economic deprivation of their class 
and race as well as their "naturalness," as opposed to the sexual repression of 
the other groups. It is also an important example of the dramatic uses of 
historical veracity. The Mambises often did fight naked — a tactic which 
terrified the Spanish forces. 




(#14) The visual differentiation of the black cavalry from the other groups 
indicates that, from the perspective of historical materialism, the accession to 
power of the white guerillas will make little difference to the masses of Cuba. 
Here, the black cavalry represents the lower classes and, thus, the possibility 
of greatest contestation to the colonial structure of class and race relations. 



(#15) In "1932" the camera zooms out almost immediately in the opening 
sequence of the segment to disclose a black woman seated near Lucia 2 and 
her mother on the boat. Thus, we are told visually that race relations are 
somewhat different than in the preceding segment; however, the mother's 
later disparaging remarks about blacks indicate that the continuance of race 
prejudice. 




(#16) Lucia 3 of "i96_" appears to be a mulatta. Perhaps more importantly, 
she is exhorted to hurry to the truck by Angelina, a black woman who is in a 
position of leadership. Through presenting us with these women characters, 
the film makes clear the fact that race relations have been fundamentally 
transformed by the revolution. 
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High angle shots 

The historical transformation of human relations and their contexts is also 
conveyed in the context of formal techniques such as high-angle shots. In 
general, the use of a high camera angle represents the trapping of characters 
in their environments and is a visual metaphor for the way in which their 
actions are determined by these contexts. In Lucia, the content of 
representative high-angle also conveys a sense of the historical differences 
between such entrapping contexts. 



(#17) In "1895" religion is seen to be one of the central institutional structures 
through which the colonial forms of sexual and political oppression are 
maintained. Immediately after Rafaela has released repressed sexual needs 
through relating the story of Fernandina's rape in intimate detail to Lucia 1 
and her friends, Solas cuts to the high-angle shot seen here. This shot 
expresses the way in which the women are trapped in patterns of sexual 
repression by religion. Thus trapped, the women's sexual needs are 
frustrated, and it is out of such frustration that Lucia l's infatuation with 
Rafael develops. 











(#18) Another high-angle shot in the "1895" sequence shows Lucia 1 pulled 
into a decaying colonial building by Rafael, although she knows he is married 
and has reason to suspect his honesty. Thus, the visual presentation functions 
as a metaphor for the way in which the vestiges of the colonial structure 
continue to entrap individuals and to determine their lives. 



(#19) In "1932" war are shown Lucia 2 in her apartment after she has been 
left alone by the death of Aldo. The fragmentation and alienation of bourgeois 
existence is expressed in her presentation as a lonely individual, trapped in 
her loneliness through her isolation in her own home. 








(#20) "i96_" presents us with the dialectical response to bourgeois isolation. 
Lucia 3 has been shut up in her home by Tomas, in accordance with 
traditional patterns of male/female relations. Now, however, the revolution 
has created a larger context in which such attitudes are inappropriate. Thus, 
we see Lucia struggling against her confinement within bourgeois 
institutions, by attempting to break out of her home to join with her fellow 
workers. 

Mirror shots 

Mirror shots generally represent the alienation which results from contexts in 
which the emphasis on appearance, and its concomitant false social values, 
estranges people (particularly women) from their real selves and causes them 
to take on the alien self of appearance in order to satisfy the social 
requirement of physical attractiveness. This technique serves as a metaphor 
for the primacy accorded appearance as opposed to reality in a capitalist 
system. In Lucia mirror shots also convey a sense of historical 
transformation, by expressing changes in the relative importance of 
appearance. 




(#22) Here, the power of Lucia's "alien self' is further expressed, where her 
mirrored image is the center of focus as she prepares to meet Rafael. Her 
"real self' has almost ceased to exist and its place has been taken by a social 
stereotype of physical appearance—her "mirrored self," which deceives her 
into believing that Raefel is honest despite the fact that she has already 
received sufficient warnings to the contrary. 












(#23) "i93 2 " begins with much the same idea. Here we see Lucia's mother as 
Lucia 2 sees her. The mother is reflected in a mirror as she attempts to 
convince herself of her continuing physical attractiveness, in the face of her 
husband's infidelity. The neocolonial deformities of Cuban culture are 
expressed in her imitation of Jean Harlow. The distortion of the image at the 
edges of the mirror indicate an incipient criticism of this way of thinking in a 
world in the process of transformation. 



(#24) This image further expresses the weight of historical tradition. After 
seeing her mother serve as a model of colonized femininity, Lucia 2 enters the 
room and is forced by her mother to sit in front of the mirror in order to be 
molded into the same alienated patterns. Here, the confines of the mirror 
(and, metaphorically, a society that judges women in terms of their physical 
appearance) imprison and dominate Lucia, and she reacts to this assault on 
her desires for self-determination with anger, withdrawal and resentment. 




(#25) Lucia reaction to the previous situation is graphically expressed in this 
shot. Here she and Flora write strike slogans on the mirror of the women's 
room in the factory. Thus the very symbol of women's oppression becomes a 
medium to convey the dialectical response of worker organization in a strike 
that will eventually topple the Machado regime. 



(#26) "i96_" presents us with the vestigial remnants of this emphasis on 
appearance. Here, Lucia 3 uses a mirror to make herself up. 





(#27) But the mirror (which is, after all, simply a tool for self-reflection and 
self-perception) quickly tells her how alienated and inappropriate such 
behavior in revolutionary Cuba. 



(#28) Tomas, though, has not yet acquired a consciousness of the 
oppressiveness of appearance-oriented focus in human relations. As a man, 
he has suffered in a less immediate way from this phenomenon. And, as is 
evident in his primping, he is unable to use this tool for self-clarification. This 
inability to really see himself is graphically expressed in the way his image is 
obstructed by the foreground objects. 

Historical realism and documentary style 

An aesthetic of "historical realism" is achieved in contemporary cinema 
through imitating the techniques characteristic of television's "on-the-spot" 
coverage of news events. Cuban films (for example, First Charge of the 
Machete ) often play upon an obvious anachronism inherent in the use of 
these techniques; the visual style incorporates "news" cinematography in a 





highly self-conscious fashion in order to emphasize the fact of historical 
mediation. While Lucia is more restrained in its use of these techniques than 
First Charge, the visual effects produced by the hand-held cameras employed 
throughout the film are only the most obvious manifestations of the work's 
documentary style. Two other techniques characteristic of contemporary 
documentary style also serve to convey a sense of historical realism: 
foreground interventions and anonymous close-ups. 

Foreground interventions 

Foreground interventions come between the actors or narrative action and 
the camera itself. By placing or moving people or objects in the path of what 
appears to be the camera's focus, the film replicates the style of images seen 
in documentary films, where the main action is uncontrolled and unrehearsed 
and thus may be "interrupted" at any moment. The use of this technique 
heightens a sense of realism and draws viewers into the film in a convincing 
and powerful way that is unavailable to films using more "classical" 
techniques. 



(#29) In "1895" people and objects constantly pass between the actresses and 
the camera as the women discuss a returning acquaintance's Parisian hat and 
her husband. Here, the technique not only provides a sense of realism, but the 
visual intervention of a soldier and his hat in the foreground serve as a visual 
reference to the ongoing war. Thus, the perfunctory kiss of the women and 
the frivolity of their concerns become ironic in the context of the struggle for 
national liberation. 









(#30) In "1932," a horse and cart cut across the path of the oncoming 
demonstration. This serves to convince the viewers of the "reality" of the 
demonstration and draws them into the ensuing battle. 



(#31) "i96_" presents us with perhaps a more familiar use of foreground 
interventions. Here, the sense of the party's reality is heightened through 
including part of the back of a dancer's head. This frame enlargement also 
provides a good example of the use of anonymous close-ups. 

Anonymous close ups 

Anonymous close-ups are close-ups of individuals who remain unknown and 
who do not appear at other times in the film. This technique is integral to the 
documentary style in that it presents anonymous individuals as at times being 
equally important as the central protagonists. Thus, the technique works 
against the emotional primacy assigned to individual characters and the 
visual status accorded "stars" in bourgeois cinema by insisting on the ever¬ 
present existence of the masses in history. The technique was probably first 









developed by Sergei Eisenstein in the context of revolutionary Soviet cinema. 



(#32) In "1895," we are presented with the close-up of a young girl who is 
watching the harassment of Fernandina. Here, the stationary quality of the 
shot serves to generate sympathy for Fernandina as a symbol for women of 
her class through emphasizing their feelings of impotence in the face of 
colonial oppression. The girl's concern contrasts with the voyeurism and 
titillation of Lucia's circle when hearing the story of Fernandina's rape. 
Finally, the technique conveys the presence of future generations and the way 
in which they are formed by that which is taking place before their eyes. 


The close-up of another young girl is repeated at the end of the film (#59). 
There, however, it is active, not stationary, and represents the fact that for 
girls growing up in revolutionary Cuba, the future will be very different. 



(#33) In "1932," Solas cuts to one of the women who works with Lucia 2 while 
they listen to the harangue of the forewomen. Differences in class and race 
between the workers and forewomen are clearly expressed in the marked 
contrast of clothing and hairstyles. 






(# 34 ) The party sequence from "i96_" provides us with yet another example 
of the anonymous close-up. However, the arrival of visitors from Eastern 
Europe has created a very different mood than that seen in #31. Here we see 
the reaction of Cubans to the introduction of foreign cultures — a reaction 
clearly linked to the colonial and neocolonial patterns of domination 
presented in the preceding segments of the film. 

Visual structure and segment themes 

Within each of the segments, particular techniques are used to develop 
certain themes appropriate to that historical period. Although "1895" is the 
most self-consciously "classical," and thus the richest of the segments in 
visual style, all three segments contain examples of formal structure to convey 
thematic material. 

Critique of phallocentrism 

A central focus of Lucia is the criticism of phallocentrism, the patriarchal 
domination of society. Although each of the segments speaks to this issue, it is 
at the formal level in "1895" that the most devastating critique of 
phallocentrism is developed. 



(# 35 ) Here, as was true in their first meeting (#7), Rafael's power over Lucia 1 
is portrayed through the dominance given him in the frames in which they 
appear together. 



(#36, #37, #38) As can be seen in these frames, Lucia has become the pursuer 
rather than the pursued — a subject expressing her own desires rather than 
simply being the object of Rafael's lust (and deceit). Nonetheless, his 
continued dominance of the relationship is indicated by the way in which his 
position in the frame determines her position. In #36, she chases after him, 
but each time she appears to move toward a foreground position of power, he 
brushes her against pillars (phallic imagery) which force her to move into the 
background. 




The tactics of Rafael's retreat are made clear in #37 and #38. Here, he has 
moved to a different plane in the frame, expressive of the degree to which she 
must violate her own "space" in order to link herself with him. Further, the 
high-angle seen in #37 and the domination of the foreground by Rafael in 
#38 express both his continued mastery and Lucia's subservience. 




(# 39 ) After the consummation of their relationship, the domination of both 
individuals by the structure of the phallocentric system in which they live is 
pointedly expressed through their presentation as tiny objects beneath the 
imposing trees and tower. 

(#40, #41, #42, #43) The formal critique is reiterated in these cuts, which 
follow immediately after #39. 



In #40, Rafael combines the phallic imagery of the tree with that of the whip, 
a visual metaphor expressive of male domination and a symbol of his 
mastery. 





In #41, Lucia accepts such mastery and appears to be worshiping at the same 
shrine, although she would call love what he would consider to be "power" — 
a message underscored by her passivity, both as a character and within the 
frame. 







This is followed by the cuts seen in #42 and #43, where the tree between 
Rafael and Lucia can be sees as a metaphor for the fetishistic worship of the 
erect phallus within the patriarchal system — thus, both the nexus of their 
relationship as well as that which separates them from one another, as 
indicated by their lack of eye-to-eye contact and the contrast in the emotions 
indicated by their expressions. 

(#44, #45) The critique of women's participation in the maintenance of 
phallocentrism is presented at the end of the segment in a crucial 
juxtaposition. 



Here, immediately after Lucia has stabbed Rafael for the first time (#44), the 
film cuts to the shot presented in #45. 





Lucia's friend, Rafaela, is horrified by this attack on male dominance and 
throws up her arms as if in anguished prayer to the sugar mill or church 
steeple which towers over her. The economic structure and ideological bond 
of the repressive colonial society has been assaulted, and Rafaela's 
consciousness is capable only of reacting in horror. Women as a group are not 
yet ready to overthrow male dominance, and Lucia's personal enlightenment 
leads to her insanity. This "insanity," however, will finally link her to 
authentic Cuba in the person of Fernandina (see #50, below). 

Go to page 3 
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Consciousness and perception 

As discussed in the introduction above, one of the defining characteristics of 
Cuban cinema is the recognition of the relation between consciousness and 
perception, and the insistence on the possibility of transforming 
consciousness through historical struggle. The connection between how 
people think and how they see is presented primarily in the juxtaposition 
between the high contrast used to portray the lower classes and the more 
normal contrast range which marks the presentation of Lucia l and her class. 
(Because of problems in reproducing frame enlargements, it is not possible to 
indicate this difference with images. A clear comparison of the contrast 
ranges can be seen in the juxtaposition between Lucia's group in the house 
and Fernandina's confrontation with the Spanish soldiers in the street outside 
the house early in the segment.) Having established this thematic visual 
structure, the film then goes on to use it as a means of portraying the 
transformation of Lucia's consciousness. 

(#46, #47) This is seen first of all in the sequence with the prostitutes. Lucia 
has decided to run away to the coffee plantation with Rafael, after having had 
sex with him at the sugar mill. As she leaves her hone, the film cuts to a high- 
contrast dreamlike sequence in which a prostitute who clearly resembles 
Lucia is also in the process of running away. For a moment we are uncertain 
whether this is a nightmare dreamt by Lucia or an actual occurrence in the 
street. 






The dilemma is immediately resolved by a cut to the normal contrast, high- 
angle shot which includes both Lucia and the prostitutes (#47). 


Through this cut we come to understand that Lucia's perception of 
resemblance to the prostitute has resulted from a "frame of mind," which 
made her see herself as a prostitute because of her sexual relations with 
Rafael. The use of a high-angle camera demonstrates her perception and 
emphasizes the way the colonial Catholic society entraps women within 
restricted and controlled socioeconomic roles and limits their consciousness 
through sexual repression. Lucia's incipient recognition that she is as much a 
victim of political and sexual repression as lower-class Cuban women is thus 
graphically presented in this brilliant mini-essay. 



(#48) The transformation of consciousness presaged in the prostitute 
sequence is realized on the battlefield. Betrayed and deserted by Rafael, and 
horrified at endangering her brother's life, Lucia is unable to bear the strain 
and undergoes a profound transformation of consciousness. Here, by limiting 
the focus to Lucia, the film indicates that she has lost connection with what 




she has until now considered to be "reality." Her class perception is no longer 
able to integrate the contradictions of love and sexual repression, and she 
begins to see the world in a new way. 



(#49) This transformation is presented primarily in the shift to high contrast 
footage for the rest of the segment. Lucia now sees the world through the 
more "realistic" eyes of the lower-class Cubans (the footage is seemingly 
realistic because of imitating the high contrast film stock in ancient 
newsreels). At the coffee plantation, this visual theme is expressed through 
the presentation of the old soldier as a symbol of the reality of an aged and 
decayed Spain. 



(#50) At the end of the segment, the fact that Lucia has in some ways 
transcended the boundaries of her class conditioning is underscored through 
Fernandina's touching of her face. Fernandina represents the authenticity of a 
repressed and humiliated Cuba, driven to the point of insanity by Spanish 
rapaciousness. It is Fernandina who comforts Lucia in her final agony, and 
the freeze-frame ending indicates that though Lucia has been deserted by her 




class of origin, she has at last found support and nurturance from a source 
she formerly experienced only as alien. 

Cultural imbalance 

The visual style of "1932" is not as self-consciously classical as that used in 
"1895." However, the segment is characterized by the continual use of 
unbalanced frames, which function to portray the instability typical of a 
neocolonial culture and the psychological imbalance that results from being 
caught in such a context. The use of this technique throughout the segment 
indicates the continuity of neocolonialism in spite of the fall of Machado. 















(#51, # 5 2 , # 53 ) Frame imbalance can be seen in #51, where Lucia 2 and Aldo 
are framed against the sea prior to the fall of Machado, and in #52 and #53 as 
Lucia and the policeman wait to view Aldo's body at the end of the segment. 



(# 54 ) Perhaps the most interesting use of frame imbalance is augmented by 
the frenzied swooping and swirling of the camera as it moves through the 
crowd. 







(# 55 ) Shots of Aldo during this scene, though, tend to be more balanced and 
appear more purposeful. This indicates that he is a stable being in an unstable 
world, an outsider in the bizarre depraved celebration of the acceptance of the 
reinstituted neocolonial rule. 



(#56) However, the way Aldo is framed as he rushes out the door at the end of 
the sequence indicates the psychological imbalance caused with even the 
most committed of individuals by so decadent a context. 

Vestigial psychological distortion 

Like "1932," "i96_" does not appear to be as self-consciously stylized as 
"1895." One expressive device, however, is the use of a wide-angle lens to 
portray the vestiges of psychological distortion left by the conditioning under 
prerevolutionary culture. This is particularly effective at the end of the film, 
where Lucia 3 and Tomas are "reunited." 








(#57) We know Tomas' vestigial machismo to be a distortion caused by his 
psychological formation in the prerevolutionary society, and inappropriate in 
his present context. This theme has been developed in the storyline and is 
here visually underscored through the distortion of the wide-angle lens. 



(#58) We discover in this sequence that Lucia's psychology is complementary 
to Tomas'. Her psychological base is equally distorted as a result of her own 
formation in the phallocentrism of prerevolutionary society, and she remains 
attracted to Tomas both because of and in spite of his machismo. 




(# 59 ) Solas' intention in using the wide-angle lens is clear when we compare 
the distortion of Lucia and Tomas with the normal presentation of the young 
girl. It is in some senses too late for Tomas and Lucia. But the coming 
generations of Cuban children will have no such distortions impinging on 
their perceptions and relationships. The child's presence at the film's end also 
indicates the thematic focus on the masses and their future rather than the 
isolated individuals who are the focus of classical bourgeois cinema. 
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Notes 


1. See, for example: Peter Biskind, "Lucia: Struggles with History," 
Jump Cut 2 (July-August 1974); John Mraz, "Lucia: History and 
Film in Revolutionary Cuba," Film & History 1 (February 1975); 
Anne Marie Taylor, "Lucia," Film Quarterly 23(3) (Winter-Spring 
1975); Steven Kovacs, "Lucia: Style and Meaning in Revolutionary 
Film," Monthly Review 2.7:2. (June 1975). [return to page 1 of 
essay] 

2. Jon Halliday, ed., Sirk on Sirk (New York, 1972), p. 40. 

3. My studies in visual analysis have developed largely through 
working with Janey Place. See her article, "Some Visual Motifs of 
Film Noir," reprinted in Movies and Methods, ed. Bill Nichols 
(Berkeley, 1976). I am grateful to Julianne Burton, Janey Place, 
Lorraine Kahn, and David Sweet for their comments and criticism. 
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One Way or Another 
The revolution in action 

by Carlos Galiano 
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We have reprinted this review from Granma Weekly Review (English 
version), Havana, Nov. 20, 1977. 


Using the residential district of Miraflores — built by the Revolution for 
the inhabitants of the shantytown on the outskirts of Havana known as 
Las Yaguas — as the setting, the Cuban film DE CIERTA MANERA 
(ONE WAY OR ANOTHER) presents a sociological analysis of life in 
marginal communities and of its manifestations in the psychological, 
moral and cultural behavior of people who formed part of that social 
sector in pre-revolutionary Cuba. 

Marginalism is a phenomenon that reveals in one of its most dramatic 
forms — particularly in underdeveloped countries — the injustice and 
inequality inherent in the capitalist system. As such, marginalism 
generates a code of behavior that reflects most acutely the distortions in 
the social relations typical of that system. Individualism, an 
overestimation of personal friendship, the cult of a code of honor based 
on false values and male chauvinism are, among others, typical 
characteristics of a society divided into classes, and these take on an 
aberrant intensity in the marginal world. Needless to say, such attitudes 
are the most protracted hangovers and difficult to eradicate once a new 
social order is established in which the economic conditions that gave 
rise to them no longer exist. 

The film reveals the new reality that the Revolution has placed within 
the reach of all those sectors of the population that, in the past, lived in 
the shantytowns. It's a reality that ranges from a radical change in living 
conditions to the enjoyment of public health services, education, etc.. 
Interpolating scenes of the demolition of dilapidated tenement buildings 
and the construction of new apartment buildings, the film presents the 
clash between a value system doomed to disappear — just like the socio- 




economic order responsible for its existence has done — and a new value 
system that is beginning to assert itself as a part of the aspirations of the 
new society in the process of construction. 

This conflict is dramatically expressed in the development of the 
relationships between the three protagonists, each of whom represents a 
different degree of evolution within the social environment where they 
live. Yolanda is a girl [sic] who fully identifies with the revolutionary 
process, who is trying, not without difficulties, to bring changes in that 
world, to which she is attached by her work as well as by emotional ties. 
Mario is a man going through a stage of transition, torn between the 
perceptions and values originating from the world he was born in and 
those of the new reality, while, at the same time, he contributes 
enthusiastically to the construction of socialist society. Humberto, in 
turn, is the prototype of the alienated individual, a man who cannot, at 
least initially, adapt to the new norms of social conduct other than 
through coercion. 

With the exception of Humberto, whose characterization is intentionally 
aimed at depicting a black-and-white prototype, the treatment given the 
other two protagonists enhances their personalities from a psychological 
point of view by reflecting their clashes with their environment and with 
each other. The film centers its attention mainly on Mario, following the 
course of his love relationship with Yolanda and his friendship with 
Humberto as two separate subjects. Mario's struggle with Yolanda and 
with himself and the attitude he adopts in regard to his friend reveal the 
crisis in his marginal values, some of which he is beginning to have no 
use for while still desperately clinging to others. His transformation 
involves tearing part of himself away, and this becomes evident in every 
step and concession that separates him further from the concepts he 
once upheld so firmly. 

In order to reflect the objective reality of the environment it deals with, 
the film makes use of the documentary style, using forms of cinema 
verite, and, at other times, puts aside fiction with the evident purpose of 
informing and educating (as in its documentary analysis of the Afro- 
cuban obscurantist Abakua sect). The way in which the styles have been 
combined makes for an interruption of the story that is aimed at giving 
the spectator a chance to reflect upon what he has just seen. 

One of the things that makes ONE WAY OR ANOTHER so convincing is 
its degree of authenticity in the presentation of real-life characters, who 
play themselves, as well as that of the actors. As to the former, the 
skillful work of the director has made it possible for their statements to 
spring forth spontaneously and for what there is of the pathetic in their 
individual stories to move the spectator deeply simply by the way it is 
expressed. As to the latter, their excellent performance in general makes 
for very effective characterization. 

The solution to the conflicts dealt with in the film — just like the 
solution to any clash of ideas in the human mind — is not achieved 
either immediately or through drastic measures, because it has to be the 



result of the very development of the process of change that has brought 
about the conflict, of the gradual effects of that process, and, therefore, 
it entails a long struggle of conflicting emotions. This is why the film 
ends the way it does, offering, to all appearances, no evident results and 
yet revealing the solution in the discussion between the two young 
people as they walk between buildings built by the Revolution. 

ONE WAY OR ANOTHER has contributed to one of the Cuban film 
industry's fundamental purposes, that is, to approach our present 
problems from a critical standpoint. The film achieves this both 
artistically and efficiently due to the talent of its director, the late Sara 
Gomez, whose sensitivity, intelligence and creative capacity are 
convincingly demonstrated in this, her only full-length film. 

Notes: 

CREDITS: Director: Sara Gomez. Script: Sara Gomez and Tomas 
Gonzalez. Cameraman: Luis Garda. Music: Sergio Vitier. Editing: Ivan 
Arocha. Sound: Germinal Hernandez. Producer: Camilo Vives. Starring: 
Mario Balmaseda, Yolanda Cuellar and Mario Limonta 

We have reprinted this review from Granma Weekly Review (English 
version), Havana, Nov. 20,1977. 

Sara Gomez was born in Havana in 1943. After finishing high school, she 
studied piano for six years at the Conservatory of Havana. She then 
worked as a journalist on the youth publication Mella and on the 
Sunday supplement Hoy Domingo. She began working at the Cuban 
Institute of Cinema Arts in 1961 as assistant director under Tomas 
Gutierrez Alea, Jorge Fraga and Agnes Varda. She died on June 2,1974, 
as the result of an acute asthma attack. 

Films directed by Sara Gomez: 

Documentaries 

. 1964 IRE A SANTIAGO (I WILL GO TO SANTIAGO) 

• 1965 EXCURSION A VUELTABAJO (EXCURSION TO 
VUELTABAJO) 

. 1967 Y TENEMOS SABOR (WE'VE GOT RHYTHM) 

. 1968 EN LA OTRAISLA (ON THE OTHER ISLAND) 

• 1969 ISLA DEL TESORO (TREASURE ISLAND) 

• 1970 PODER LOCAL, PODER POPULAR (LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, PEOPLE'S POWER) 

. 1971 UN DOCUMENTAL A PROPOSITO DEL TRANSITO (A 
DOCUMENTARY ON TRAFFIC) 

. 1972 ATENCION PRENATAL (PRENATAL CARE) 

. 1972 ANO UNO (YEAR ONE) 

• 1973 SOBRE HORAS EXTRAS Y TRABAJO VOLUNTARIO (ON 
OVERTIME AND VOLUNTARY WORK) 


Feature Length 




1974 DE CIERTA MANERA (ONE WAY OR ANOTHER) 
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Andre Bazin's destiny 

by Bill Horrigan 
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Dudley Andrew, Andre Bazin, New York: Oxford University Press, 1978. 
253 pp. $11.95. 

Here is a biography offered to those who, along with its author, Dudley 
Andrew, regard Andre Bazin as having been "in command of a complete, 
coherent, and thoroughly humanistic view of the cinema." And odd it is, 
at first, that such a massive claim should be made for Bazin at this date, 
in this time generally regarded as "post-Bazinian," but interesting, all 
the same, to have it seen proven. After having read the book, however, 
there emerges the further oddity that this claim should be repeatedly 
asserted without once ever acknowledging that since Bazin's death 
twenty years ago the career of his thought has been being broadly 
reconsidered, has been cast into some precarious situations. Certainly it 
could be argued that Bazin rightly deserves the place of supreme 
centrality to film study that this book awards him, but in this book it is 
exactly not argued, nor is it even couched as any kind of ultimatum 
between accepting Bazin or his alternative, because no alternative is 
recognized. 

In other words, the book is styled as a defense, but a defense against an 
enemy never called by its proper name. Yet absent though it may be 
from the book, the enemy is known nevertheless to be the variety of 
theoretical activity critical of Bazin, represented in this country by 
figures as otherwise diverse as Annette Michelson, Brian Henderson, 
and James Roy MacBean, and in France by such similarly disparate 
factions as those represented by Gerard Gozlan and the Cinethique 
group, to mention only the more well-known. Among what their 
activities hold in common in their reading of Bazin is a rejection of his 
view that there is a transcendental truth to be found in reality. They also 
reject the notion that such a truth is expressible as such thanks to the 
recording and presentational properties of photography, which then 
comes to be seen as an instrument waiting to be deployed in a 
metaphysically-based campaign to reveal the essence — an essence 
spiritually instructive and therapeutic — of visible reality. Bazin's 
attachment to such a conception of reality led to his attendant 




valorization of the sequence shot opposed to the undemocratic tyranny 
of Soviet montage. 

That reality presumably offered up its reflection to any artist's camera 
stopping long enough to fix a gaze upon it. This is identified in turn as 
cinema's true vocation, rather than as a particularly determined defense 
of a conventionalized realist depiction (a defense happily coincident 
with the flourishing of Italian neo-realism, whose generous defender 
Bazin became). But Bazin's real interests seem to side always with the 
modes of transcendence now available to us via cinematographic 
representation. Clearly his fascination with that tends ultimately to 
deny to the cinema any kind of sufficiency unto itself, so dependent is it 
on the eternal presence of the real whose truths it is fated to present, or, 
rather, to present once again to those who have yet to learn them. 

Obviously, the range of opinion contre -Bazin is wider and more nuanced 
by far than the above remarks would indicate. Having said that, it does 
seem true enough to say that in most instances what is found to be 
insupportable in his legacy is, first, his typical casting of the cinema as a 
kind of handmaiden to reality and as such parasitic absolutely on it. 
Second, he prescribed a corresponding etiquette as to the kinds of filmic 
practice appropriate to conscientiously carrying out that service. 

One of the few indications given by Andrew's book that there night exist 
out there in the world certain individuals seriously critical of Bazin is a 
comment he makes in passing to "current articles [left otherwise 
unidentified] questioning Bazin's politics or chiding his 'aestheticism.'" 
In recounting the crises and events of Bazin's life, Andrew appears in a 
single instance only to find Bazin acting "mistakenly." This incident, 
related by Andrew in the course of explicating Bazin's 1950 essay, "The 
Myth of Stalin in the Soviet Cinema," had to do with the debate that the 
essay sparked between Bazin and Georges Sadoul. Briefly, Bazin pointed 
out the depiction of Stalin in the Soviet cinema tended to divinize Stalin 
and so remove him from real historical circumstances. Bazin noted that 
as far as myths were concerned, he himself preferred those of 
Hollywood, since they at least were more authentically the myths of its 
audience, as testified to by their continued success at the box-office. 

Speaking for the French Communist Party, Sadoul attacked Bazin for 
aligning himself with Hollywood bourgeois entertainment values and in 
so doing perpetuating a misapprehension of the Soviet cinema's 
alternative mandate. On this point Andrew seems to side with Sadoul, 
but he instantly absolves Bazin's error by remarking, 

"Historically, of course, Bazin has been justified. Post-war 

Soviet cinema has largely been forgotten, even in Russia." 

True enough, but Andrew's decision to appeal to some version of 
historical hindsight only manages to overlook the fact that this debate 
was not being conducted on the stage of history, but on the stage of that 
time and place. The recourse to "history" is to have it both ways, to 
suggest the possibility of political error but at the same time to claim a 



vindication effected by the passing of time, the dimming of memory, the 
collapse of certain alliances. It does take a certain ingenuity to transform 
an action widely regarded in its own time as politically questionable into 
an instance of politically clairvoyant right-thinking. 

For all that, Andrew's book does provide a useful and attentive account 
of the development of French postwar theory and criticism and Bazin's 
position within it. The arrangement of the book is generally 
chronological, though it begins, a la THE BAREFOOT CONTESSA, with 
the subject's funeral. That funeral was, in fact, a landmark event whose 
enigma-potential Andrew does see: 

"After the initial enthusiasm of the New Wage wore off in 

1961, many were to wonder what happened to that simple 

revolutionary spirit, whet happened to that moral clarity? 

Was it all buried at Nogent?" 

Sometimes anecdotally, sometimes speculatively, Bazin's life is laid out 
in a line, that line frequently interrupted as Andrew provides 
descriptions of the philosophical, religious, and political currents 
formative of this thought and career. Among the influences clarified by 
Andrew are the Christian activist movement of the 30s and 40s, and the 
editorial mission of Mounier's Esprit. Profiles, necessarily highly 
selective, are offered of such individuals as Sartre, Teilhard, Malraux, 
Roger Leenhardt, and others whose works engaged with much the same 
historical preoccupations as Bazin's and from whom, Andrew points out, 
Bazin's own work borrowed. 

Laid over these efforts to trace and name the relevant sources — 
Andrew's diligence in this respect being commendable — is Andrew's 
intention to demonstrate the enormous catalytic role Bazin played. Both 
by his critical interventions and by force of personal example, Bazin 
successfully established the cinema as a zone of rule-bound activity as 
liable to, and as deserving of, serious analysis as any other. Andrew is 
undoubtedly correct in implying that Bazin's influence, in this respect 
among others, can scarcely be underestimated. 

Still, it would have been possible to have made this claim and other 
related ones on Bazin's behalf without having to see forced in the 
bargain a version of Bazin as a kind of saint for the age, or as what the 
age has instead of saints. The marks of Bazin's saintliness (e.g., being in 
harmonious rapport with animals and nature, being attentive to the 
tensions of the world, believing in the moral weight of action ... and 
being a progressive and unorthodox Catholic) resemble those expressed 
in the epistles of neorealism according to Rossellini. It's fitting then that 
the comparisons Andrew draws should be typically between Bazin and 
Francis of Assisi, Bazin and Socrates, Bazin and Adam. Perhaps those 
comparisons are entirely appropriate, and if they are then it is just that 
Bazin's life be honored and imitated. But is his critical legacy best served 
by taking so reverential a posture before it? Is a canonization really 
wanted? His life may indeed have been a well-timed and exemplary one, 
and that it does somehow connect to his criticism is undoubted, but 



certainly that connection must be more complicated than the 
homological equations (life beyond reproach, criticism beyond 
reproach) which Andrew implies and would have the reader believe. 

Ironic conceit or no, it was after all none other than Bazin who, during a 
crisis time at Cahiers du cinema, pointed out the dangers of fostering 
aesthetic cults of personality. Thus it is additionally distressing now to 
see him being forced to perform the miracles expected of him by his 
acolytes. It's an anxious, unenviable fate. It makes deicide seem to 
bespeak benevolence. 
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Film Reader 3. Film Division, Speech Annex, Northwestern University, 
Evanston IL 60201.268 pp. $5.00. 

In 1975 the first issue of Film Reader, an annual film journal out of 
Northwestern University, announced its intention of providing a forum 
for the new semiotic theories and methodologies that have emerged in 
film study since the late 1960s. Since then two more issues have 
appeared. Each issue has tempered the rigor and high abstraction of 
French and British semiotic theory with a Midwestern brand of common 
sense and practical analysis. What emerges is a journal that fills an 
important gap in U.S. film scholarship, offering both a forum and a 
proving ground for theories that are never fully tested and explored in 
the more avant-garde semiotic film journals such as Screen or the film 
issues of Communications. 

In its first issue Film Reader 1 tackled what was for non-French 
speakers the most pressing issue of the early semiotics of Christian 
Metz: the applicability of the Metzian model of the systems of narrative 
film to a film familiar to U.S. audiences. The resulting section on 
"Semiotics and CITIZEN KANE" began a focus on the classical U.S. 
narrative film that is becoming central to our understanding of the codes 
at work in the tradition of the Hollywood sound film. 

In 1976 Film Reader 2 continued the focus on narrative structure and 
added another section on the technology and ideology of the film 
industry. Although this issue suffered from a reduction to a nearly 
microscopic print size (which has been somewhat remedied in the most 
recent issue), this reduction did allow for a more extensive exploration 
of a wide range of narrative theory and practice. In my opinion its best 
issue to date, FR 2 draws upon Barthes, Propp, Todorov, Genette and 
Frye, combining lead articles by former Screen editors Sam Rohdie and 
Geoffrey Nowell Smith with analyses by Joyce Nelson and Kristin 
Thompson. 

The current issue of Film Reader (no. 3) offers an extensive section on 




genre and film and the other arts. Though this issue may have neither 
the obvious utility of FR l nor the theoretical coherence of FR l — in 
fact, its section on film and the other arts seems very poorly conceived — 
its section on genre offers a helpful delineation of what has often before 
seemed a particularly murky area of film study. For me this murkiness 
lies in the fact that what one says about genre either seems so obvious as 
to not be worth saying (detective movies have detectives as main 
characters) or so problematic (see any theory of comedy) as to be nearly 
useless. 

Though some of these problems remain, writers in the genre section 
seem more aware of their potential pitfalls and the consequent need to 
be absolutely clear as to the definition of the genre discussed. Mark 
Vernet's lead essay inaugurates a fruitful approach by providing a model 
of generic qualities. Vernet runs the risk of saying the obvious, but the 
value of his clear separation of filmic, profilmic and referential 
categories is born out in the articles which follow. This is especially so in 
James Damico's piece on film noir in which Damico offers a convincing 
argument that film noir, usually considered an amorphous mass of 
stylistic and thematic qualities, is in fact a genre in its own right. Other 
fine articles in this section include Kristin Thompson's excellent analysis 
of the function of point of view in LAURA and Chuck Kleinhans' 
interpretation of film melodrama as a revelation of the contradictions of 
capitalism. 

Unmistakably, the Film Reader appeals to a highly specialized audience. 
Casual readers will find it tough going. But serious students interested 
in finding out how semiotics can teach an understanding of how films 
mean, will find it a highly readable and engaging publication. 
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Mildred Constantine and Alan Fern, Revolutionary Soviet Film Posters 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press) 98 pp., 90 pis., 17 figs, in 
text. 

This finely produced picture book, the first of its kind to relate Soviet 
poster to film, includes an all-too-brief text which gives some useful 
stylistic pointers in poster and graphics history, but deals with the 
Russian posters according to the traditional formalist criteria of 
bourgeois art criticism. These criteria, whose shortcomings are being 
increasingly scrutinized with respect to Western bourgeois art, seem 
very inadequate in and of themselves when applied to revolutionary and 
socialist art. The authors are a former associate curator at the Museum 
of Modern Art, and the chief of the prints and photographs division at 
the Library of Congress. They describe the manner in which avant-garde 
movements such as cubism, geometrism, rayonnism, and the indigenous 
Russian-ism, constructivism, with their incorporation of typographical 
and photographic elements, contributed to the Soviet "poster- 
renaissance" of the immediate post-revolutionary years. 

Given the authors' bias towards the European avant-garde, one 
understands why they pinpoint the film poster as qualitatively superior 
to and generally more interesting to Western observers than all the 
other posters produced in the post-Revolutionary decade for other social 
and political purposes. These other posters are as it were tainted with 
"illustrational," "folkloristic" or "academic" styles of earlier Russian 
painting (and of much English and American poster art of the pre-1914 
period). The time honored art-historical and art-critical tactic of 
comparing the same or similar subject (here, posters for the same film) 
rendered by different artists in different styles, gives rise to some value 
judgments which reveal more of the Western aesthetic tradition than a 
particular historical situation. One poster is described as "meaningless 
and confused next to the poetic simplicity" of another for the same film. 
The first question the historian must ask is: in what terms, 
comparatively, did the Russians, for whom this poster was intended, 
experience these posters? Further: why were two posters produced for 




the same film? Did they have a different function? Were they made at 
different times and with historically or locally conditioned differences of 
perceptions of the film, or for differently perceived audiences at the 
same time and same place? 

The authors display only a pro forma recognition of that historical 
necessity which bound the film posters to a new revolutionary society. 
They make no attempt to track the posters or the films they illustrate 
within the movement of the Revolution. Nor do they try to trace the web 
of shifting policies that carried the Soviet Union from the age of Lenin 
into that of Stalin. Neither political events, apart from the 1917 
Revolution itself, which is the assumed background, nor political 
leaders, apart from Lenin and Trotsky (twice each), are so much as 
mentioned. Yet the authors recognize the film at this time (the posters 
date from 1926-1930) as a highly political medium, which provided a 
basic political education to a still largely illiterate populace. This 
politically educational role is, however, never characterized in any 
specific way, nor are the films, only some of which the authors had 
actually seen, and which are represented largely as titles - and posters. 
The role of art at a time when bourgeois criteria were being challenged, 
and a theory of socialist culture production had not yet crystallized, gave 
rise to much debate, which is here skirted. The posters are by "a group of 
artists ... who were centers of controversy." Why? At the time, or only 
under Stalin? We are not told, presumably because the authors do not 
know. But it is hard to believe that more information on this subject is 
not available from non-Soviet sources. This tantalizing understatement 
remains wholly undeveloped in all its far-ranging implications: 

"By 1928, considerable debate and disagreement about the 
failures and accomplishments of the films produced by the 
young masters was taking place." 

Moreover, the authors hedge on the functional relationship between 
film and poster. They are more interested in the formal manner in which 
a particular poster borrows from a particular still from a film, than in 
the relationship in terms of ideology or function. As in so much art- 
critical writing, the factor of audience is ignored. What kind of audience 
are the posters addressing, and in what circumstances? Can the posters 
be properly described as advertisements, insofar as they are designed to 
draw into the movie theater an audience assumed to be inattentive, 
indifferent, or even resistant? Are they designed to give basic 
information about the particular content of the film? Do they assume a 
high degree of illiteracy, which might explain, in part, the aggressivity of 
the imagery? The images are often both aggressive and visually 
confusing. If they were to accompany films to remote and culturally 
backward areas, did the makers expect a certain level of 
incomprehension, and decide to ignore it? It might be that the popular 
hunger for film, any film, at this period was such that the posters were, 
in a practical sense, superfluous. 


Pertinent questions such as these, and many more might possibly be 



answered by reference to materials to be found only in the Soviet Union, 
which, as they inform the reader, the authors were unable to visit. There 
are also lesser hypotheses and assumptions that might be confirmed 
simply by asking older Russians who would remember, for instance, 
whether it was really the custom, as the authors assume from the 
character of certain designs, to put up seried rows of identical posters, in 
the manner of commercial publicity in the West at the time. The Soviet 
Union is still, it seems, difficult of access, despite the ever-increasing 
flow of tourists attracted by the exotic and forbidden, and of researchers 
attracted by untapped mines of information. The originals of the film 
posters reproduced, incidentally, remain of unstated and therefore 
mysterious location and under an ownership (which one assumes must 
be private) shrouded in anonymity, despite the fact that they are also 
being published, by an unidentified agency, in the Soviet Union, after 
what seems to have been a long suppresion. [l] 

At one point the authors impute to the Soviet authorities, without 
comment, a purely capitalist motivation for showing films: "to gain 
revenue from those who flock to see them." This is hard to believe, but it 
is also hard for us, in the publicity saturated West, to imagine an 
environment where images are not mercenary in intent and competing 
on this basis for our attention. 

What were, if any, the "competing" media in the Soviet Union at this 
time? One cannot assume, surely, that one film was "competing" against 
another in the sense we understand the phrase, or that a poster for a 
film "competed" against a poster for a circus or adult education. The 
lesson from Cuba, whose Revolution has also produced, in its first 
decade, an extraordinary renaissance of poster art, is instructive. The 
posters put out by the film institute (ICAIC) do not so much advertise 
films, which are listed in the daily press and whose availability is 
therefore already known to an almost totally literate public, and which 
film-hungry Cubans would probably go to see anyway. Rather, the 
posters function as embellishments of the film and of the streets, where 
they are posted on specifically designed " paraguas " (literally, umbrellas, 
actually posts with four vertical leaves). The relationship of the Cuban 
poster designs to the content of the films varies enormously. And in the 
case of the many films imported from bourgeois countries, which are 
often, and known by the Cubans to be very bad, it does so with 
exhilarating freedom, f 2l The Cuban film poster is an unusual example 
of "pure" poster art, filled with a kind of revolutionary elation although 
not necessarily with specific revolutionary message or ideology. 

The Soviet films "worked"; presumably, the posters did also. In whet 
manner, to what degree, and in what precise relationship to the films, 
remains to be discovered. We are told that the artists were "fervent in 
their search for a new social order, as were the revolutionary politicians 
and social theorists." But this is to ignore the extent to which, by the 
very dynamic of a revolutionary situation, the artists' intentions cannot 
have been identical with one another, any more than those of the 
"revolutionary politicians and social theorists." Some of the most 


laudable intentions get weeded out by force of circumstance, and to treat 
the graphic or film artists as a kind of monolithic bloc is simplistic, to 
say the least. 

The remark quoted above follows directly after a lengthy transcription 
from the catalogue to the Rayonnist "Target" exhibition shown in 
Moscow 1913, which manifests: "We do not demand attention from the 
public, but ask it not to demand attention from us." The relation of this 
adamantly elitist and "counterrevolutionary" attitude to Futurism on the 
one hand, and Constructivism on the other, deserves to be developed. 
Did it in any sense survive in those posters which seem to us today the 
more difficult to read or decode, and which may have appeared thus also 
to some, at least, of their contemporary audience? 

It might seem churlish to reproach the authors for not pursuing research 
which they did not set out to do, and for which they are not fitted. But it 
is frustrating, to say the least, to find a really pregnant generalization, a 
wholly fascinating concept, left hanging in the air: 

"Just as the Soviet Union had skipped over the various 
historical stages that might have been expected in its social 
structure, so the poster art which began to develop skipped 
over the succession of artistic styles found in Western 
Europe." 

To develop so bold an idea would require skills in political as well as art- 
historical analysis of the highest order; but the next sentence represents 
a singular anticlimax: 

"From having a few posters, and not very interesting ones, 
the Soviet production became one of the most fascinating in 
the world." 

The strength of the book lies in its discussion of stylistic characteristics, 
but even here it does not go far enough. Style has meaning in relation 
not to some "absolute" aesthetic but to the social forces and needs which 
determine it. If "clean lines, geometric forms, and primary colors 
replaced the ambiguous line and color so characteristic of Art Nouveau" 
(the most progressive Western poster style of the pre-1914 era), and 
passed into Soviet poster art, is this because artists saw them as more 
relevant to the new society, aspiring to the "clean," "primary" and 
"geometric order"? But there are also contradictory or balancing 
characteristics in the film posters, which are, I submit, as much about 
destruction or destructuring, as restructuring. Cubism and Futurism 
seem comparatively simple, well-ordered and rational compared to 
these anarchic, fragmented, disjointed, jarring melanges of geometric- 
abstract, photographic and realistic forms, assembled in a cacophony of 
intersection, clash and collision. 

Many artists seam more or less consciously attuned to the discordant 
patterns of revolutionary movement rather than its harmonies, and to 
the necessity of struggle even when or especially when the formal 



resolution is nowhere in sight. There is this evocative description of the 
new Soviet city or collectivity the Revolution was forging, rendered in 
posters confronting the spectator with 

"a succession of varying moods, a diversity of 
viewpoints, a series of continually changing 
shapes and angles. Thus the city is like a 
montage, and montage is one of the principal 
sources for the vitality of these films and for the 
posters they inspired." 

This describes not just the city, surely, but the very dynamic of 
revolution itself, as described by Lenin: 

"the vortex of reality (is) entangled in Revolution 
as it has never been before." 

Since there is no theoretical or empirical model for the survival, over a 
long period of time, of a revolution on the basis of a "diversity of 
viewpoints" and since such a model is certainly not to be sought in the 
subsequent history of the Soviet Union, it need not surprise us that the 
experimental Soviet film poster lasted only a decade, and was to be 
wiped out by the socialist realism of the Stalinist era, which was hardly 
tolerant of "diversity of viewpoints." 

Notes: 

l. "Kept from view once their immediate utility had passed..." (p. xi) 
"The posters, in a collection in Moscow, are not generally available to 
the public and have not been seen within the Soviet Union or abroad, 
according to our information, since 1926 and 1928..." (p. 13) "With their 
publication in books in this decade, both in the Soviet Union and 
abroad, they can now be appreciated..." (p. 15). 

2^ See David Kunzle, "Public Graphics in Cuba: AVery Cuban Form of 
Internationalist Art" in Latin American Perspectives; issue no. 7, 
Supplement 1975, vol. II, no. 4, pp. 89-110. 
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After we published our special section on the Film and Photo League in 
JC 14, we specifically asked Bert Hogenkamp to comment on it. A 
Dutch film critic and historian, Hogenkamp has been doing important 
research on the workers' film movements in Europe and has written an 
excellent short essay on his findings (Pamphlet 68 of the Our History 
series, published by the History Group of the English Communist Party, 

16 King Street, London, WC2E 8111). 

Russell Campbell, who was mainly responsible for our special section, 
has added some comments. 

JUMP CUTS 14 and 16 (which have additional information on the Film 
and Photo League) are available from our Berkeley office for $1.50 each 
($1.75 abroad). We offer a 30% discount for orders over 10 with cash in 
advance. 

- The Editors 


I would like to say in the first place — and I cannot help but stress this 
fact — that the publication of the section on Radical Cinema in the 30s: 
The Film and Photo League in your No. 14 has been of enormous 
importance. David Platt's comments (No. 16) only increase this 
importance, and I think the section's importance was the reason Platt 
wrote you. Personally, I would like to comment on two points raised by 
the section, using the knowledge that I have gained in researching the 
history of various workers film movements in Western European 
countries in the 20s and 30s: 

1 . What was the role of the national sections of the WIR in founding 
and maintaining workers' film groups in Western Europe, like the 
U.S. section of the WIR did with the (W)FPL? 

2 . What was the influence of the U.S. (W)FPL, as an "exemplary" 




workers' film group, on groups and movements abroad? 

Much more research is needed in order to answer the questions posed 
by John Hess and Chuck Kleinhans in their "The Last Word." Apart 
from a general political line, followed by all national Communist Parties 
during the period 1927/29-1934/35 but realized by each in its own way, 
the exact relations between the CPs and the various cultural groupings, 
whether they concerned literature, theatre, photography, cinema, dance, 
music, graphic art or painting, are very hard to establish. Not only were 
they different from country to country, but quite often simply the 
presence of one or more inspiring, organizing artist seems to have been 
more decisive than the political importance attached by the national CP 
to the grouping. 

In his introductory article Russell Campbell stresses the decisive role 
played by the U.S. section of the WIR in establishing and maintaining 
the (W)FPL. He writes that the WIR was "Comintern-controlled." This 
seems to have been only partially true. The WIR was based in Berlin 
(even though it had its own film studio in Moscow: Mezhrabpom-Russ, 
later Mezhrabpomfilm). The very capable and media-conscious Willi 
Miinzenberg was able to soften the sharp edges of the political changes 
that the CPs underwent from the mid-20s onwards. One example: the 
fact that it was able to identify itself with the non-organized German 
worker was the main reason for the success enjoyed by the illustrated 
weekly of the German section of the WIR, Arbeiter-Illustrierte Zeitung 
(AIZ). The circulation of the AIZ was by far superior to the daily of the 
German party, Rote Fahne. Therefore it seems to me that one gives a 
false sense of direction if one calls the WIR "Comintern-controlled." 
Luckily, in his answer to David Platt's comments in No. 16, Campbell 
emphasizes that the Miinzenberg organization "was highly decentralized 
and relied a great deal on local initiative, which is perhaps why it was so 
successful." 

Campbell writes that "by 1930 or a little later film and photo sections of 
the WIR were operative in Germany, England, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, Austria, Japan and the United States." This is probably 
evidence provided by Miinzenberg himself in his Solidaritdt: Zehn 
Jahre Internationals Arbeiterhilfe 1921-1931. Apart from Switzerland 
and Austria — countries that I have not yet been able to research 
properly but that were probably, because of their geographical position, 
under direct influence of the German workers' film organizations of the 
period — I have been able to confirm the existence of workers' film and 
photo groups in the countries mentioned, but many of them were not 
directly connected with the WIR. Now I won't go into the history of the 
Workers photographers. A lot of research into this area has still to be 
done, even though some recent German publications have given useful 
information and opened up the area. JjQ 

If we make a rough division of the history of Workers' Film Movement 
in the 20s and 30s, the U.S. (W)FPL enters somewhere in the third 
stage. From the end of 1921 to about 1926 it was the WIR (and 


sometimes the CP's International Labor Defense — ILD) that organized 
screenings of films on Soviet Russia to a workers audience — at first 
documentaries produced by the WIR or Mezjrabpom-Russ, later on 
feature films like Protazonov's HIS CALL were added. In the second 
stage Soviet cinema gained the attention of bourgeoisie organizations — 
especially the film societies. Films like POTEMKIN and MOTHER were 
very successful in these film societies but only because of their aesthetic 
innovations, not because of their political content. However, it was only 
because they were private societies that they could show Soviet films to 
their members. Political repression prevented these films from reaching 
the ordinary cinemas, where the workers could see them. Very 
exemplary was the screening in the Amsterdam artists' club "De Kring" 
of MOTHER (kept out of public exhibition by the Dutch censorship): the 
mayor of Amsterdam decided to allow the screening because the 
audience was only composed of harmless artists and intellectuals (and 
Joris Ivens was one of them!). As the membership fees and entrance 
prices of the bourgeoisie film societies were too much of a burden for the 
ordinary worker, it was therefore impossible for a worker to see a Soviet 
film. 

The CPs in Western Europe retaliated by founding Workers' Film 
Societies — workers could become members by paying a very small sum 
of money. Like the bourgeois film societies, these workers' film societies 
could show films privately (i.e., without interference of the censorship) 
to their members. Thus Les Amis de Spartacus in Paris (1928), the 
VWC in the Netherlands (1928), the Volksfilmverband in Germany 
(1928), the Federation of Workers Film Societies in Great Britain (1929) 
and the Foreningen for Filmskultur in Denmark (1930) came into 
existence. 

What was the role of the WIR in the founding of these workers film 
societies? The connection of each of the workers' film societies 
mentioned above with its national CP is rather clear — Paul Vaillant- 
Couturier, a communist MP, worked with Les Amis de Spartacus; Leo 
van Lakerveld and Gerard Vanter, influential members of the Dutch CP, 
were with the VWC; communists like Hollering were on the board of 
the German Volksfilmverband; Emile Burns and some delegates of the 
Minority Movement were involved in the foundation of the Federation 
of Workers' Film Societies. However, the relationship between these 
workers' film societies and the WIR was much less clear. It seems that 
Weltfilm — an organization founded by the German section of the WIR 
in 1928 to take care of the noncommercial distribution of Soviet and 
German workers' films — helped each of these workers' film societies. In 
Denmark two representatives of Weltfilm were elected members of the 
board of the Foreningen for Filmskultur. In an interview, Ralph Bond 
remembers visiting Weltfilm in order to purchase films for the 
Federation of Workers' Film Societies, f 2I 

However, the relationship between the national sections of the WIR and 
these workers' film societies were often much looser. In Holland, for 
example, Leo van Lakerveld was both secretary of the VWC and the 


ILD. Relationships between ILD and VWC were therefore much closer 
than between WIR — the Dutch section of it was very small — and 
VWC. Conclusion: what Miinzenberg has claimed in his book was often 
not true due to the specific developments in each country. 

With the production of their own newsreels by some of these workers' 
film societies the third stage had come. For example, the British FOWFS 
produced three issues of its WORKERS' TOPICAL NEWS (mainly 
featuring the unemployed struggles) plus two documentaries, while the 
Dutch VWC edited, with the help of Joris Ivens, five issues of the 
VWC-JOURNAAL (VWC-NEWSREEL) plus two short propaganda 
films. 

Most of the workers' film society movements had to put an end to their 
activities in the early 30s. The growing repression and the arrival of the 
sound film (with a diminution of Soviet films as a consequence) were, 
generally speaking, responsible for this. In this situation the example of 
the Japanese Prokinomovement proved very inspiring. The Japanese 
workers had succeeded in making films on 16mm and 9.5mm, 
notwithstanding the growing fascist repression. Like the early WFPL, 
Prokino concentrated itself mainly on producing its own films and 
procuring screenings of these films. It is a pity that the relationship 
between Prokino and the Japanese section of the WIR is still obscure. 
However, the evidence that I have gathered so far suggests that the kind 
of relationship that existed between the League and the U.S. section of 
the WIR was rather unique. 

The U.S. League proved to be a great help and source of inspiration to 
movements abroad, due to its (more or less) continuous production and 
the wide range of its other activities. Pierre Vermeylen, former member 
of the Belgian section of the ILD, remembers receiving film material on 
the Scottsboro trial that they used in their campaign. This must have 
been newsreel material shot by the League (it seems highly improbable 
that it was Hurwitz's THE SCOTTSBORO BOYS because of the dates). 
The Belgian ILO not only used FPL material for its campaigns but 
produced a newsfilm on its own, MANIFESTATION POUR TAYENNE 
and provided the money for Ivens' and Storck's MISERE AU 
BORINAGE. Another League film, ERNST THAELMANN: FIGHTER 
AGAINST FASCISM, was used in Great Britain. Ivor Montagu re-edited 
the British version (silent) and Kino distributed it. There must have 
been more examples like these. 

On another level, but no less important, the League proved to be an 
inspiring example to movements abroad: "That's what we ought to have 
here!" The French communist daily L'Humanite paid a lot of attention 
to the League. When L'Humanite announced in January 1935 the 
premiere of SHERIFFED, the critic concluded his article with the wish: 
"And when will there be a 'French Society for Workers' Films'?" And 
another time: 

"When shall we have the chance to see in France the newsreels and films 
brought out by the American Film and Photo Leagues, and which are an 



excellent contribution to the revolutionary movement in the film?" 

The French A.E.A.R. (Association of Revolutionary Writers and Artists) 
had a film section, but it was never very successful. In no way was it 
comparable to the League. It is very significant that the French party 
gave the highly respected professional filmmaker Jean Renoir the 
opportunity to make one feature film, LA VIE EST A NOUS, rather than 
opting for a more continuous production of, for example, newsreels or 
newsfilms. As in literature, the cultural politics of the PCF consisted of 
winning over the "big shots" for the cause. So the example of the League 
remained fruitless in France. In Great Britain, on the other hand, a 
Workers' Film and Photo League was founded in November 1934. Like 
its U.S. namesake it dropped the "Workers" (after a discussion in 
December 1935). Even the name of its periodical (although only one 
issue of it appeared in 1937) will sound familiar: Left Film Front. Very 
recently the archive of the British FPL has been rediscovered. [3] A 
unique collection of one- and two-reel newsfilms has been saved from 
complete destruction. The evidence presented by the material in this 
archive suggests that the British League tried to copy the work of the 
U.S. League on a smaller scale. The relations between the British League 
and the communist distributor Kino deteriorated in 1935-36 and, at the 
end, the attitude of the League towards the British CP was very hostile. 
This explains why the production of the League decreased from 1937 
onwards and why its work lacked any sense of direction. 

There is a lot more work to be done in this area, but I hope I have added 
one or two new dimensions to the section on "Radical Cinema in the 
'30s" and to David Platt's comments. 

Notes 

n Der Arbeiter-Fotograf. Dokumente und Beitrage sur 
Arbeiterfotografie 1926-1932 (Cologne: Prometheus Verlag, 1977); 
Roland Gunter, Fotografie als Waffe. Geschichte der 
Sozialdokumentarischen Fotografie (Hamburg/West Berlin: VSA, 

1977). 

2l Interview published in a Dutch translation in Skrien, No. 51 (July- 
August 1977). 

3. See Victoria Wegg-Prosser, "The Archive of the Film and Photo 
League," Sight and Sound (Autumn, 1977). 

Russell Campbell replies 

I'm grateful to Bert Hogenkamp for providing details of the European 
workers' film groups. My remarks about supposed WIR-linked groups in 
Europe were based both on Miinzenberg's claims and on a statement 
from an "official Comintern publication" quoted in Witold S. 
Sworakowski, 77 ie Communist International and Its Front 
Organizations (Stanford: Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace, 1965, p. 456): 


"A special field of activity of the WIR is the production of proletarian 
movie pictures. For this purpose the WIR has its own movie picture 
organizations in the USSR, Germany, Italy, Norway, America, France, 
Sweden, and other countries." 

Apparently either the Comintern or the Hoover Institution is not to be 
trusted (and the inclusion of Italy in the list certainly seems highly 
suspect). Thanks to Hogenkamp for setting the record straight. 

Evidence of ties of film groups to the ILD is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that workers' newsreels shot in New York in 1930, which 
I tentatively attributed to the Workers' Film and Photo League in my 
article, seem actually to have been shot by a group attached to the 
American ILD, the Labor Defender Photo Group. The WFPL, I now find, 
was formed early in December 1930 out of the Workers' Camera League 
(a photo group affiliated with the WIR), and it's probable that the Labor 
Defender group was also absorbed into the new body. 

A few other minor notes: 

HIS CALL (a 1925 Mezhrabpom production) was released by the WIR in 
the United States as BREAKING CHAINS. Miinzenberg boasted that 
"this film was enormously successful throughout the world and marked 
a turning point in the history of the Soviet cinema ," in that it was the 
first major Soviet film to be openly agitational. 

Workers' film societies did not play the role in the U.S. that they did in 
Europe, probably because private society status gave no protection 
against police raids (The Film and Photo League was once hauled into 
court for showing newsreels in its headquarters). 

THE SCOTTSBORO BOYS: I dated this film 1934 because that was the 
earliest record I found of its being exhibited in the U.S. However, the 
major shooting (of the Decatur trial) was done in 1933, and the film 
might well have been completed (and perhaps shown in Europe) earlier. 

ERNST THAELMANN: FIGHTER AGAINST FASCISM: The Ivor 
Montagu file, entitled FREE THAELMANN, was not a re-edited version 
of the U.S. production but an independently made film using the same 
original material smuggled out of Germany. A French version was also 
made. See Jonathan Lewis, "Before Hindsight," Sight and Sound, Spring 
1977, p. 73 — and also Lewis's film BEFORE HINDSIGHT, which 
contains a clip from FREE THAELMANN. 
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Year of Pig Marxist film 

by Emil De Antonio 

I want to reply to two lines in Bill Nichols's "New from California 
Newsreel" in Jump Cut, No. 17, p. 10. 

"These films have their greatest value in ongoing political 
struggles to organize and mobilize the working class and 
Third World peoples. It is important to bear this in mind as a 
fundamental quality for it places them in a different context 
than left-liberal films that circulate predominantly in a 
middle-class, educational context (colleges, high schools, 
public libraries), such as IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG (Emile 
de Antonio, 1968)." 

IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG was/is an organizing weapon, a 
collage/history of the people's struggle in Vietnam. That collage was 
made with the help of the DRV, the NLF, French Marxists, film and 
television friends of the Czech Democratic Republic (1967), the German 
Democratic Republic, U.S. deserters, antiwar veterans and the antiwar 
movement itself. It was made when the Movement was young, large, 
high on struggle and emotion, and without knowledge of what had 
happened in Vietnam, when it happened and why. No U.S. protest was 
shown in the film because it was the other addressing itself to us, 
frequently in our words and images. It was also the way we saw them 
from the mid-i930s to the Tet Offensive. It was a Marxist, historical 
line, not free from error. 

Its audience was varied, intense, in some places even wide. It played 
European television but never U.S. Not even now. It played the U.S and 
Europe theatrically. Theaters were attacked. Screens were painted over 
with hammer and sickle (Los Angeles, among others); bomb threats to 




the theater in Houston; in Paris during a long, successful run, the 
cinema was systematically stink bombed. It was used as a tool by the 
Moratorium; it was a benefit for the Chicago Seven at the opening of 
their trial; the Australian antiwar movement used it as its primary film 
weapon; it played GI coffee houses; it played teach-ins. I still meet 
people who say, "Your film turned me to antiwar activity." And yes, it 
still plays colleges. 

It was the first U.S. Marxist film to be nominated for an Academy 
Award. That didn't mean as much to me as the ring a DRV officer 
solemnly gave me in Leipzig where the film won a prize, a ring made 
from a plane shot down over the DRV. 

If we forget history, we are only a convulsive twitch to today's media 
output. That output is false, bad and works to blot out yesterday's 
reality. The struggle is always the same; the ultimate goal is always the 
same; but the currents, the cast, the emphases, the disguises change. I 
am not a left liberal and neither is the film. 

Bill Nichols replies 

The Los Angeles screen I saw was painted "PIG"; our own screen in 
Kingston, at the National Film Theatre branch here, was severely 
slashed (1977!). De Antonio is right. His film emerged from the heat of 
the New Left, helped mobilize many, and fully deserves the support it's 
received. IN THE YEAR OF THE PIG was also a little different from 
Newsreel's films. Newsreel was an ongoing collective, making films for 
circulation primarily within the community-based New Left (anti-draft 
groups, GI coffee houses, war resistance groups, the Black Panthers, the 
Young Lords, prisoner support groups, specific defense efforts like that 
around Los Siete in San Francisco, the Chicago 7, etc.). Until THE 
WOMEN'S FILM in 1971, Newsreel never even attempted theatrical 
release, seeing that as a step toward co-optation within the commodity 
system of circulation that sucked the political life from leftist films. 
Films that entered that system were left-liberal to Newsreel. Much 
debate went into this position, some even arguing that no Newsreel film 
should ever go out without a Newsreel member to help lead discussion, 
most agreeing that discussion in some form should occur whenever a 
Newsreel film was shown. Again, failure to insist upon the necessity of 
discussion around films when they are shown and to make explicit 
provisions for it seemed a liberal lapse, trusting aesthetic power to do 
what only political organizing could actually achieve — an ongoing, self- 
sustaining struggle to change our political and economic system. 

But that was then. Today Newsreel's films circulate in a manner not 
radically different from de Antonio's films. The label "left-liberal" does 
not adequately describe the difference now, nor does it do full justice to 
de Antonio's films in any case. Its use continues a political position that 
grew up in a climate of confrontation and polarization and sometimes 
failed to distinguish friends from the myriad enemies. The question of 
how a film is distributed — by whom, at what rates, to what groups, 


shown in what context, with what kind of discussion or supporting 
materials — remains a vital and perhaps somewhat neglected one. It is 
not a question that should be glossed over. Hopefully, all leftists actively 
engaged in the use of film and its related media, including both Emile de 
Antonio and Newsreel, will continue to contribute to an understanding 
of how to make the best possible political use of the context in which 
films are shown. 
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In presenting a special section on Cuban cinema shortly after one on 
gays in film, we of the JUMP Cut staff are aware that we must address 
the issue of homosexuality in Cuba, for this is the main concern of many 
leftists, feminists, and gay activists in North America and Europe as they 
try to evaluate the Cuban revolution. Several of us on the editorial board 
visited the Cuban Film Institute (ICAIC) this summer, but the statement 
on homosexuality here represents neither a full report on sexual politics 
in Cuba as these staff members observed it, nor an analysis of their 
experiences at ICAIC. For those who went to Cuba, the trip only served 
to reinforce emotionally and politically the solidarity they felt with the 
accomplishments of the Cuban revolution, which has built a society that 
stands as one of the most impressive achievements of this century, won 
and maintained in spite of the fiercest opposition by the United States 
government. In fact, the JUMP CUT visitors to Cuba found that one of 
the effects of the U.S. blockade has been to hinder intellectual exchange, 
theoretical and practical political exchange, between Cubans and most 
of the North American left. ICAIC personnel, particularly the women, 
said they knew nothing about the North American and Western 
European feminist movements and less about feminist writing or 
feminist filmmaking, but they expressed a great interest that this gap be 
closed with both an ongoing dialogue and an exchange of written 
materials. 

Knowing that concern about homosexuals in Cuba is the major 
stumbling block for many people here in accepting the Cuban revolution 
and hoping to open a dialogue on the subject with our hosts without 
being heavy-handed about it, JUMP CUT staffers took to ICAIC about 
fifty copies of JUMP CUT 16, which included the Gay Special Section 
and our editorial on the left's responsibility in the gay struggle. We 
hoped that its distribution would make our position clear and that it 
might precipitate a principled discussion of this issue between the 




Cubans and us. However, the copies of JUMP CUT were accepted in 
silence, ignored, and even, at one point, called "badly intentioned." It 
seemed impossible for North American visitors to raise the issue of 
homosexuality without producing defensiveness or being thought of as 
critics "out to get the revolution," even though issues of sexism and 
homophobia were the only points of political difference with the Cubans 
that the JUMP CUT staffers chose consistently to struggle around in the 
course of the trip. 

Certainly, variations between cultural contexts make the issue of 
homosexuality in Cuba a difficult one to discuss. Seated in urban areas 
in North America, it is all too comfortable for us to criticize the 
limitations of a society starting from scratch. At the same time, we feel a 
responsibility to our readership to try to come to terms with the Cuban 
public policy on homosexuality and its observable effects on cultural life. 

Official Cuban policy on homosexuality has changed progressively and is 
now considerably more advanced than general popular sentiment. Given 
Cuban history, understandable factors inhibit a more open 
consideration of homosexuality there. First, Cubans emphasize the 
family as the basic unit of the revolution, and children as the bearers of 
the true revolutionary spirit, both considered arguments for 
heterosexuality. Second, before 1959, Havana was used by foreigners as 
a kind of Tiajuana, leading to the persistence even today of an image of 
the male prostitute as the prototype of homosexuality. Third, there is a 
notion operating in most communist countries and many leftists 
movements which equates homosexuality with "capitalist decadence." 
Fourth, communist and capitalist countries both still give credence to 
the reactionary, pseudo-scientific view of homosexuality as a disease to 
be cured. Finally, the still-problematic Latin ethic of machismo enforces 
homophobia — for example, the worst insult between men is the epithet 
maricon (fairy). In ONE WAY OR ANOTHER, Sara Gomez's otherwise 
incisive critique of machismo, the male hero defends his masculinity by 
saying, "I'm no maricon." The naturalness with which these words are 
said in the film clearly indicates that they denote a popular sentiment 
shared by the audience. 

Cuban public policy, while better than popular views, is nevertheless 
still repressive to homosexuals in significant ways. Specifically, the 
policy regarding homosexuality in the sphere of culture and education 
was set at the First Cuban Congress on Culture and Education, where 
the tone and formulations of its final Declaration were very much 
influenced by the "Padilla affair." The distortions of the Padilla case by 
the anti-Cuban Western press make this an unfortunate point of 
reference, for "Padilla" now means to the Cubans, "The understanding 
of our culture is hopelessly and often maliciously distorted abroad," as 
much as it refers to the facts of the case itself. Such cross-cultural 
"noise" and confusion, however, does not cancel out the documentation 
of the part played by homosexuality in the Padilla case (see Lourdes 
Casals, El Caso Padilla — Literatura y revolucidn en Cuba: 

Documentos, New York, Ediciones Nueva Atlantida, 1971. All citations 



below are drawn from this book.) The open homosexuality of a number 
of members of Padilla's circle was not the only issue and certainly not 
the principal reason for his arrest in March, 1971. Padilla was aligned 
with a group of artists and intellectuals in Havana whose pro- 
individualism and taste for Western formalism landed them on the 
wrong side of Cuba's commitment to an egalitarian, revolutionary 
people's culture. Certainly this official Cuban position on the role of the 
revolutionary intellectual is one we are in political agreement with. 

The Cultural and Educational Congress detailed the legitimate demands 
communism can make on intellectuals. In fact, we can only admire here 
Cuba's fight against the remnants of cultural imperialism, its call for all 
educated people to place their abilities and resources in the service of 
building a new society, and its reshaping of cultural and educational 
organs to meet the needs of the masses. These were the main themes of 
Fidel's speech to that first congress, in which he also made indirect 
reference to the Padilla affair and its international impact by stating that 
the problems of Cuban culture must be addressed only in terms defined 
by revolutionary Cubans, not as these problems are judged by 
"bourgeois liberals" abroad. Fidel spoke of the pressing need for school 
construction, books, audiovisual educational technology, chalk, desks, 
clothes, shoes, and hot meals. The teachers and the students, Fidel said, 
knew what they needed from education and culture and it was not the 
kind of culture dictated by an intellectual elite. 

Simultaneously, this Congress acted with a revolutionary puritanism 
that was homophobic. Again referring indirectly to the Padilla affair, the 
Congress stated: 

"The cultural organs cannot serve to proliferate pseudo-intellectuals 
who try to make snobbism, extravagance, homosexuality, and other 
social aberrations into expressions of revolutionary art, so far away are 
they from the masses and the spirit of our revolution." 

In more specific terms, in pronouncing on "fashion, customs, and 
excesses," the Congress concluded, "It is necessary to maintain the 
monolithic and ideological unity of our community" and "to confront 
directly, so as to eliminate them, excessive aberrations." And in 
pronouncing on sexuality, the Congress stated, "Although 
homosexuality should not be considered a central or fundamental 
problem of our society," it requires attention as a "social pathology" and 
its "manifestations" should be rejected in all their forms. Homosexuals 
in cultural organizations were specifically cited as "a problem." It was 
stated that homosexuals should not have any direct relation to the 
education of the young through artistic and cultural activities and, by 
implication, should not represent the revolution abroad. The 
Commission on Sexuality (of this Congress) set out abundant 
suggestions on how to identify homosexuals, study "their degree of 
deterioration," and "cure their orientation." 

The proposed 1978 penal code details "crimes against the normal 
development of sexual relations, and against the family, childhood, and 



youth," but does not specifically prohibit homosexuality between 
consenting adults. However, according to this proposal, fines or 
imprisonment may still be imposed for "displaying this (homosexual) 
conduct in an ostentatious public manner" or "offending decency and 
proper customs with ... scandalous public acts" or producing 
"publications, tapes, movies, photographs, or other obscene objects 
which might tend to pervert and degrade proper customs" (taken from 
Juventud rebelde, a Cuban Communist youth daily, translated in Gay 
Community News, Boston, October 7,1978). In other words, the new 
law would make a distinction between public and private homosexuality, 
and put severe restrictions on dealing with themes of homosexuality in 
cultural productions. 

The difference between North American and Cuban views is made clear 
by the example of a recent Canadian Film Board film by Claude Jutra 
and Vivienne Leebosch, ARTS CUBA. In that film, among other things, 
Cuba's most famous painter, Rene Portacarrero, is filmed at home with 
his companion, a male friend and poet with whom he has lived for many 
years. The visual message in the Canadian film is clear. Because he is so 
well known, famous and beloved beyond reproach, Portacarrero can 
afford such a mise-en-scene. 

Yet in Cuba, one JUMP CUT person talked to a young filmmaker who 
was filming ICAIC's documentary on Portacarrero. When asked if the 
film would include mention of the painter's homosexuality, the 
filmmaker replied, "No, of course not, that has nothing to do with his 
art." An attempt was made to explain that had Portacarrero a wife and 
child, they would be portrayed as a matter of course in any portrait of 
his life. What does it mean then to omit any depiction or discussion of 
Portacarrero's life style? Would an open depiction implicate both 
filmmaker and painter in making a film that "tended to pervert and 
degrade proper customs"? The de facto attitude toward homosexuals in 
Cuba today seems to us to be a demand for silence, an obligatory life in 
the closet, as borne out by this filmmaker's reaction. To present 
Portacarrero in film as a homosexual would constitute "blatency" and 
public exposure, both privileges available only to heterosexuals in Cuba 
at this point. 

That absence of homosexuality as imaginable subject matter in film 
appears to be a part of ICAIC policy. Discussing the script process at 
ICAIC, the U.S. critics learned that anything at all can be the subject of a 
proposed film as long as it isn't counterrevolutionary. Asked whether a 
script could ever be approved that dealt with homosexuality, an ICAIC 
official said, "No, that would be counterrevolutionary." 

The JUMP CUT people on this trip and others we know who have 
recently traveled to Cuba all met people who would talk about their 
homosexual friends and about leading public figures, especially in the 
arts, who were generally known to be homosexuals but whose names 
could not be revealed — or even mentioned here in an U.S. film 
periodical — for fear of repression, especially in terms of their work. 



Identification in print, "coming out," would constitute a real jeopardy to 
their positions. Certainly, while the situation for homosexuals remains 
as it is in Cuba, JUMP CUT has no desire to violate confidences that 
would endanger the positions of private citizens, artists, or public 
officials. But we wish to emphasize that if so many people know names 
and cannot name them in print, this is also to admit the reality of 
homosexual repression in Cuba, even for those who live in the relative 
protection of a more permissive Havana intellectual milieu. 

We hope to have more extensive articles in JUMP CUT on sexual politics 
in Cuba, Cuban cultural production, and exemplary Cuban films which 
deal with these issues and contradictions. The implementation of the 
Cuban Family Code, requiring husband and wife to divide all household 
chores and childcare equally if both work, stands as a testimony to the 
population's commitment to move forward toward more egalitarian 
personal relations. We raise these other issues about Cuban policy and 
practice in the area of sexual politics because we believe, in all solidarity, 
that the combination of feminism and leftism in North America has 
produced an analysis of sexual politics which can be of service to other 
left cultures and movements in the whole world. In asking the Cubans to 
reexamine their position on homosexuality, we can only rephrase a 
statement commonly heard in Cuba today: "If we criticize, it is because 
we so prize the object that we want it to be better. If we criticize the 
revolution, it is because we value it so, we want it to be stronger." 

Postscript: This Critical Dialogue piece is the result of an on-going 
political struggle about how best to deal with the issue of homosexuality 
in Cuba in the special section, given our solidarity with our lesbian and 
gay comrades and readers, on the one hand, and our admiration for and 
support of the Cuban revolution, on the other. We completed this 
particular essay too late to circulate it to all the members of the JUMP 
CUT staff. Thus the omission of any name does not necessarily indicate 
disagreement. 
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Cineaste, the radical film magazine, recently celebrated ten years of 
publication, and that is something worth taking note of. To create and 
sustain a left cultural institution such as Cineaste is an important 
contribution to the entire left movement, and the Cineaste staff deserves 
recognition and thanks for a job well done. With its attractive format, 
consistently readable reviews, clear arguments, wide-ranging topical 
interests, and in-depth interviews and articles in every issue, Cineaste 
makes vital reading for everyone concerned with radical culture and 
politics. 

Cineaste has provided information and analysis unavailable elsewhere, 
and by so doing it has helped build a stronger left film culture in the U.S. 
Specifically, Cineaste has focused attention on independent left 
filmmaking, on third world films, and on progressive examples of 
mainstream film. It has also provided a political analysis of those films, 
raising criticism within a left context and thereby generating and 
continuing the political dialogue essential to advancing political film 
work. In the process of expanding the left film discussion, Cineaste has 
taken on some important and controversial issues such as Palestine, 
pornography, and the radical potential of commercial narrative forms. 
Throughout the last decade, the magazine has shown the urgency and 
liveliness of radical work in filmmaking and film criticism. 

Being in the similar position of editing and publishing a radical film 
magazine, we are more acutely aware than most of how much 
"invisible" hard work is required and how much determination is 
necessary to keep Cineaste going and growing. In fact, the existence of 
Cineaste gave us the confidence to launch JUMP CUT five years ago. Of 
course there are differences between the two publications, but we see 
these as reflecting a healthy diversity more than being a matter for 
antagonistic feuding. 

For example, Cineaste has clearly taken a strong stand rejecting new 




theory such as semiology and dismissing formal innovation in political 
film — Godard being the most obvious case — while JUMP CUT has 
assumed a skeptical interest in such new developments. Our criticism of 
Cineaste with respect to such differences rests less on the specific stand 
they have taken and more on the neglect to explain the basis for their 
position. We don't think that matters involving film theory can be 
dismissed as irrelevant "fine points." On the contrary, in left film work 
theoretical differences always reflect essential political differences, and 
making the underlying position clear is essential to discussing it 
politically. In this context, we see Cineaste 's recent call for reader 
responses to its reviews and articles as an important step toward 
increasing informed discussion of film and politics. 

In the past ten years many left projects have come and gone, many with 
much militant fanfare and posturing. Cineaste has come and stayed, and 
grown — in frequency, in circulation, and above all in importance to the 
film community and to the left. Cineaste has never claimed to be more 
than it is, but its staff has always been serious and dedicated in making 
it what it is — one of the most significant left cultural projects of the past 
decade. On the occasion of their tenth birthday we offer the staff — 
designer Bill Plympton, writer-editors Dan Georgakas, Ruth 
McCormick, and Lenny Rubenstein, and founder-editor Gary Crowdus 
— our solidarity and best revolutionary wishes for the next ten years. 
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